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STRANGERS TO THIS GROUND 


Cultural Diversity in Contemporary American Writing 
W. M. Frohock 


Examining the works of F. Scott Fitzgerald, James Gould Cozzens, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Ezra Pound, Jack Kerouac, and others, the 
author demonstrates that diversity rather than uniformity is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of contemporary America, as revealed in the 
works of its major writers. Written in a lively, highly readable style, 
this volume constitutes a provocative body of literary criticism notable 
for originality of concept and wit and vigor of presentation. Oct., $4.50 


TEXAS TODAY AND TOMORROW 


W. St. John Garwood, Harry H. Ransom, Allan Shivers, E. B. Germany 
Edited by Herbert Gambrell; Preface by George C. McGhee 


The four contributing authors of this volume are Texans eminent in the 
fields of law, education, politics, and industry. Their joint statement of 
Texas’ current problems and future potentials in these crucial areas is 
both challenging and authoritative. Sept., $3.00 


THE GOLDEN LOG 


Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, Allen Maxwell 


Variety and abundance characterize the latest addition to this popular 
folklore series, with contributions ranging from Texas legends of long 
ago to TexaS myths now in the making, from Negro narratives of 
tricksters and badmen to unusual Texas place names, from tales of 
conjuration and terror to rollicking stories of cowboy humor. Reminis- 
cences, riddles, games, and works of scholarly explication round out the 
volume. Texas Folklore Society Publication XXX1I. Nov., $4.00 


THE RULE OF LAW 
H. Malcolm Macdonald, Thomas F. Green, 
Arthur L. Harding, Schuyler W. Jackson 
Edited by Arthur L. Harding 

Timely and authoritative, the four essays in this book study the rule 
of law as developed in American legal and constitutional thought, with 
emphasis upon the problem of its application internationally. Studies 
in Jurisprudence VIII. Published, $3.00 


SOUTHWEST Review is published quarterly by souTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, Dallas, Texas. 
Subscription $3.00 a year. Two years, $5.50; three years, $7.50. Single copy 75¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 10, 1924, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, under the Act of March 3, 1879. © 1961 by 
Southern Methodist University Press. All rights reserved. Printed in U.S.A. Opinions expressed herein are not 
necessarily those of the editors or the publisher. 
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Whose Mental Health? The Psychology of Suspicion 
Margaret L. Hartley 


Summer Story PoEM Charles Black 

Tracks of Frederic Remington J. Frank Dobie 
This Way We Walk poem Robert Burlingame 
The Last Days of Jake Tucker story Jack Matthews 
Massa Day Done Ann and A. J. Thomas, Jr. 
Testament for Skeptics poem W. E. Bard 

Elder Wisdom poem Helen Singer 

Hitch Your Horses to a Star story Marie Chay 
If Matter Is Me poem Bernice Ames 

The Geologist in the Oil Field Mody C. Boatright 
Conscience POEM Joseph Joel Keith 

Beautiful Creatures PoEM Tim Reynolds 
Tenango and Tenancingo story John M. Haller 


POINTS OF VIEW 
Beyond Antares Robert Beum 
Shining Hour at A.& M. John Houghton Allen 
Confederate Confidential Larry Connelly 


THE EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CRITIC AT LARGE: On the Death of Richard Wright 
Hoyt Fuller 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Edztor’s Notebook 


SELDOM do we find ourselves in other than a 
purely utilitarian relationship with the U.S. 
Postal Administration. In this issue, however, 
and on its cover, we join with that agency in 
celebrating the centennial of Frederic Rem- 
ington’s birth. Post offices are currently sell- 
ing a colorful new 4c stamp whose design 
comes from a Remington painting hanging 
in Fort Worth’s Amon Carter Museum of 
Western Art, the source also of our cover 
photograph. “Artist of the West” Remington 
(as he is called on the commemorative stamp) 
was a descriptive writer of considerable vigor 
and skill, too; and other observances of his 
centennial year include reissues of some of 
his more viable works, notably Pony Tracks in 
the University of Oklahoma Press’s estimable 
(and bargain-priced) “Western Frontier Li- 
brary.”” SWR Contributing Editor J. FRANK 
DOBIE’S commentary on Remington intro- 
duces this new edition. 

It was nigh a decade ago that SWR Man- 
aging Editor MARGARET L. HARTLEY wrote 
a ground-breaking study of “The Sublitera- 
ture of Hate in America” for these pages, a 
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survey still cited as authoritative in the field. 
Now, drawing again on her broad background 
as a student of propaganda techniques, Mrs. 
Hartley views the current opposition to men- 
tal health work—an opposition which seems 
puzzling, even incredible, until the roots of 
opponents’ claims are examined. And how far 
from esoteric the discussion is can be seen 
from the statistical projection quoted in a 
recent volume, The Mentally Disabled and 
the Law: “At the present rate of hospitaliza- 
tion one out of every twelve citizens will 
probably spend a portion of his life in a men- 
tal institution.” 

Director of the Law Institute of the 
Americas and professor of law at Southern 
Methodist University, a. J. THOMAS, JR., 
collaborated with his wife, ANN VAN WYNEN 
THOMAS, a member of the research staff of 
the Southwestern Legal Foundation, on a 
monumental study of Non-Intervention: The 
Law and Its Import in the Americas. Individ- 
ually and as a team, the Thomases have pro- 
duced a number of other writings in the field 
of international law; Mrs. Thomas’ book 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 
Fall 1961 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


By PAUL VALERY. Volume 10 of the Collected Works. Edited by Jackson 
Mathews. Introduction by Salvador de Madariaga. Preface by Francois 
Valery. Essays, prefaces, speeches and interviews from 1895 to 1945. 

$5.00 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


Edited by KATHLEEN COBURN. Volume 2: 1804-1808. Throws light on a 
little-known period of the poet's life. Drawings and passages in cipher 
are reproduced in the text. Illustrated. $12.50 


PLATO: THE COLLECTED DIALOGUES 


Edited by EDITH HAMILTON and HUNTINGTON CAIRNS. The only com- 
plete one-volume Plato available in English. The best British and American 
translators of the last century have been chosen. Prefaces by Edith Hamil- 
ton introduce each dialogue. 1700 pages. $7.50 


THE LIVING SYMBOL 


By GERHARD ADLER. A case study demonstrating the practical applica- 
tions of Jung's theories. Illustrated. $6.00 


The Collected Works of C. G. Jung. Volume 4 


FREUD AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Translated by R. F.C. Hull. $5.00 


Published by BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION. Distributed by Pantheon Books. !nc. For detailed 
catalogue, write to Bollingen Series, 140 East 62 Street, New York 21, New York 
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Communism versus International Law has re- 
ceived world-wide distribution under USIA 
auspices, in half a dozen languages. “Massa 
Day Done” in this issue is an evaluation, in 
the context of inter-American law and the 
current political situation, of the results of 
firsthand investigation carried on by the 
Thomases in the West Indies. One develop- 
ment which occurred after the Thomases’ 
article went to press may endanger plans for 
bringing the West Indies Federation into be- 
ing: a referendum in Jamaica has indicated 
that the people of that island want no part of 
the arrangement. 

For fifteen years and more SWR Contrib- 
uting Editor Mopy C. BOATRIGHT of the Uni- 
versity of Texas English faculty, secretary 
and editor since 1943 of the Texas Folklore 
Society and author of Folk Laughter on the 
American Frontier, has pursued the lore of 
the oil fields. The results of his research have 
been published in various annuals of the Tex- 
as Folklore Society, in earlier numbers of 
SWR, and in book form (Gib Morgan: Min- 
strel of the Oil Fields, 1945). “The Geologist 
in the Oil Field” will appear in the thirty- 
first Texas Folklore Society publication, “The 
Golden Log,” to be brought out late this year 
by the S.M.U. Press. 

Now editor of Negro Digest, HOYT FULLER 
of Chicago, a Wayne State University grad- 
uate, was formerly associate editor of Ebony. 
A University of Nebraska English teacher, 
ROBERT BEUM is a poet as well as an essayist. 
JOHN HOUGHTON ALLEN, a Texan currently 


Cover 

“The Bronco Buster” is one of 
Frederic Remington’s small but ro- 
bust bronzes in the-permanent collec- 
tion of the Amon Carter Museum of 
Western Art in Fort Worth, and is 
reproduced through the courtesy of 


that museum. 


living in Los Altos, California, had another 
horse piece here a few issues back, “Little 
Pinto,” more from the horse’s point of view 
than “Shining Hour at A. & M.” LARRY 
CONNELLY of Nashville wrote “Confederate 
Confidential” while a student of Frank Van- 
diver’s at Rice University. Vandiver’s own 
SWR salute to “The Confederate Myth” 
stirred up Daughters and other devotees con- 
siderable this summer. 


FICTION: Judges of the second annual John 
H. McGinnis Memorial Award, who will se- 
lect the best story published in SWR in 1960 
and 1961 (the award winner to be announced 
in our next issue) are not going to have an 
easy task, it seems. We thought the seventeen 
tales the magazine printed in 1960 were cork- 
ers or we wouldn’t have run them; but it is 
gratifying to have this opinion corroborated 
by such an expert as Martha Foley, who lists 
fourteen of the seventeen honorifically in her 
standard annual, Best American Short Stories 
1961, published recently by Houghton Mifflin. 
William Goyen’s “A Tale of Inheritance” is 
reprinted in the volume, while six stories in 
addition to Goyen’s appear in Miss Foley’s 
“Roll of Honor” and another seven in the 
“Distinctive” listing. 

Now, as another four-issue year comes to 
a close for SWR, we present a trio of tales 
to bring our 1961 fictional offering to a total 
of nineteen items—something of a refuta- 
tion, incidentally, of the charge that maga- 
zines are presently scanting fiction. JACK 
MATTHEWS of Urbana, Ohio, has been with 
us before both as storyteller and poet. Boul- 
der, Colorado, home of MARIE CHAY, is not 
far from the fictional milieu of most of her 
SWR stories, three of which including 
“Hitch Your Horses to a Star” will form part 
of her new book, “Pilgrim’s Pride,” due from 
Dodd, Mead later this fall. Peripatetic JoHN 
M. HALLER writes sometimes from Austin, 
sometimes from Mexico. 
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NOW. .. you can add this eagerly— 
awaited volume to your permanent 
bookshelf—next to his poems and 
plays... 


W. B. YEATS 


ESSAYS AND INTRODUCTIONS 


Long unavailable, this collection illumi- 
nates the philosophy which so greatly influ- 
enced Yeats’s later work. It includes “Ideas 
of Good and Evil” and “The Cutting of an 
Agate”—plus two previously unpublished ma- 
jor essays, “A General Introduction for my 
Work” and “An Introduction for my Plays.” 


“Here is the bony structure of thought on 
which Yeats built his poetry and the Irish 
literary movement, of which he was the 
founder.” —Christian Science Monitor 


“These essays show his extraordinary gift 
for being right... His is a triumph of intui- 
tion over knowledge.” —Frank O’Connor,. 

New York Times Book Review 


530 pages $6.50 


OED. 


Destined to become the standard work ... s 
4 
THE NOVELS OF & 
HENRY JAMES 
by Oscar Cargill 
The distinguished author, anthologist, 2 
and head of the English department at 2 
New York University has written a de- 
finitive study of the novels of Henry James é 


and a complete synthesis of Jamesian % 
criticism to the present. g 


505 pages $7.95 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


b What do Ahab, Hester Prynne, Huck Finn, Isabel 
% Archer, Holden Caulfield, and the Joads have in 
common? 


THE DUNGEON 
OF THE HEART 


Human Isolation and the 
American Novel 


by Edwin T. Bowden 
A dominant theme of the American novel, says this 
* author, critic, and teacher, is the sense of isolation 
z that distinguishes its major characters. His highly 
% provocative approach sheds new light on 12 important 
¥ novels—from The Deersiayer to The Catcher in the 
: Rye—and on the whole field of American literature 


and the culture that gave birth to it. 
“The scholarly scalpel has smartly isolated fictional 
. isolation, and we see story-telling and story-tellers 
freshly.” —Saturday Review Syndicate 


$3.75 cloth $1.75 paper 


IA 


New biography by prize-winning biographer i 


Lafcadio Hearn 
by Elizabeth Stevenson ; 


The first woman to win the coveted Bancroft 
Prize (for Henry Adams: A Biography), Miss 
Stevenson has now written a full-length biogra- ¢ 
phy of one of the most tragic, romantic, and 
p little-known figures in American literature. With 
P meticulous documentation and sympathetic in- 
sight, she has drawn a remarkable portrait of the 
sensitive and restless man who was Japan's dis- 
coverer for most of the Western world. 


362 pages $6.95 


Coming October 30! 
HUGH MacDIARMID 


Collected Poems 


The first comprehensive selection of the work 
of a major contemporary poet. 

Comparable in power to Yeats, Pound and 
Eliot, MacDiarmid has been called “the most 
powerful intellectually and emotionally fertiliz- 
ing force Scotland has known since the death 
of Burns.” $6.95 
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HOYT FULLER 


November 29, 1960 
ir 1s 10:55 P.M. now, just over two hours 
since the news came casually over the phone 
from someone who did not know the terrible 
impact of the words he spoke. “I just heard 
over the seven o'clock television news that 
Richard Wright died in Paris.” Having no 
television, I have had the radio going ever 
since, and every so often an announcer will 
interrupt recordings to recite three minutes 
of “news,” supposedly current, but so far 
there has been no mention of Richard Wright. 
The President-elect, Mr. Kennedy, is contem- 
plating his Cabinet, and there is speculation 
that he will name the governor of North 
Carolina secretary of commerce, and a Lith- 
uanian-born (the fact was emphasized) psy- 
chiatrist named Soblen has been arrested as a 
Russian spy, and a school bus in Canada col- 
lided with a train, killing sixteen children, 
and Patrice Lumumba is still missing in the 
Congo. These are events presumably of mo- 
ment to the nation, not the fate of a dis- 
placed American Negro writer. 

And yet I know the news is true. It is too 
dreadful a report to be mere rumor or a case 
of mistaken identity, however much I wish 
it so, and so I accept it. Richard Wright was 
fifty-two, no longer young, and he had 
spoken with eloquence and with all the power 
of his great overburdened heart that which 
he felt so deeply, and this mitigates my grief. 


vi 


On the Death of Richard Wright 


CRITIC AT LARGE 


It is only that this appallingly troubled world 
will be so much a poorer place without him. 
If I sound as if I were an old friend, some- 
one who knew Wright intimately, it is only 
a figment of my unrealized hopes, and I think 
he would forgive me. I never had the privi- 
lege of meeting him. Just a year ago, in No- 
vember, 1959, I loitered at the Café Le Flore 
and at Les Deux Magots, two of Wright’s old 
haunts, on the chance that he might stop for 
a coffee or an apéritif. 1 had been told that 
he no longer frequented those cafés, that he 
had moved on to other places as yet not “‘dis- 
covered” by the tourists, not yet “chic.” I 
did not want to hunt him down like an ordi- 
nary hot-eyed fan, which I both am and am 
not, and so I did not ask the names of the 
new places.. | preferred being more casual 
about it, perhaps glimpsing him strolling 
along Boulevard St. Germain or browsing the 
bookstores on the Rue de la Seine. It was my 
last time in Paris for a long while, I knew, 
and it might very well be that I would never 
have the opportunity of seeing him—merely 
of seeing him—if this did not happen now. 
November, 1959, was an exciting month 
in Paris—more exciting than usual, that is, 
for Paris is always heady. The sweet oxygen 
of freedom—the kind of freedom that mat- 
ters—blesses that city. An American writer 
from North Carolina, a peripatetic expert on 
Negroes on all continents who draws from a 
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rich and inexhaustible store of ignorance, 
once wrote that in Paris only Parisians and 
American Negroes are really at home. A gross 
oversimplification, naturally, but with a rare 
grain of perception. Parisians are at home in 
Paris because it is their city, their conscious 
creation, reflecting their taste and cultivation 
and the refined sense of tolerance and human- 
ity which are, after all, the essence of civili- 
zation. Those values which represent the 
noblest in Western thought are eternally 
rooted in the city’s soul. American Negroes 
are at home in Paris because they have, at 
last, for the first time in their lives, entered 
a truly congenial city. Until Paris, they have 
stood as strangers outside their own doors. 
They have been spawned by a culture which, 
nevertheless, refuses them succor, a culture 
which brands them and taunts them and 
drives them to despair. In Paris, American 
Negroes are at last in harmony with the 
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civilization which bred them and which they 
have enriched. In Paris, they are finally un- 
haunted and left in peace. They can walk the 
streets or sit in the cafés without fear of 
imminent violence to body or spirit (for if 
violence comes, then they can respond to it 
as their nature dictates, as their sense of dig- 
nity demands, with assurance that law and 
justice, if these must be confronted in con- 
sequence, will see men as men and deeds as 
deeds). In Paris, Negroes can meld, lose them- 
selves in the swirl of humanity, be men and 
women among other men and women, and 
simply that. It is a unique, exhilarating, and 
precious experience. But the North Carolinian 
would not understand this. Like so many 
Americans, this one carries the word “free- 
dom” perennially on his tongue without ever 

discerning its meaning in his heart. 
That November, Paris seemed to be re- 
continued on page 334 
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Reviews of Books 


THE DANGEROUS PAST 


The Futilitarian Society 
BY WILLIAM J. NEWMAN 
George Braziller, New York $6.00 


WILLIAM J. NEWMAN, professor of govern- 
ment at Boston University, is profoundly dis- 
turbed by the conservative climate of opinion 
that has developed in the United States dur- 
ing the past decade. Believing, as he does, that 
the essence of history is change, and that by 
taking thought it is possible for man to guide 
and direct the course of society toward ra- 
tional and humane goals, Professor Newman 
regards the contemporary conservative in- 
fatuation with the irrecoverable past as both 
futile and dangerous. “Obviously,” he points 
out, 


America will change whether it wills to do so 
or not. But that fact is exactly the issue. Can 
it will those changes? Can it make them ra- 
tionally and in freedom? If it does not, then 
the alternative is to be dragged into the fu- 
ture, complaining each step of the way and 
generally making the worst of the situation. 


The consequence of our failure to exercise 
our creative imagination in coping with the 
dynamics of historical change is what he calls 
a “Futilitarian Society”: 


It is futilitarian because it cannot expand and 
develop—will not expand and develop—the 
opportunities for change and freedom. Be- 
cause it does not and will not do so it is a 
society which is useless to man because it has 
nothing to suggest about how man can meet 
new problems and how he can create new and 
better ways of living. It can truly be said 
that a conservative society is one which is 
trifling, frivolous, and vain. It is all of these 
because it has no other solutions to the prob- 
lems of human existence than to keep men 
quiet. 


In The Futilitarian Society, Professor New- 


Vili 


man is not primarily concerned with the basic 
factors the conservative 


mood of present-day America: the economic 


contributing to 


conservatism accompanying the rising afflu- 
ence of middle-class Americans, the psycho- 
logical insecurities of the new Men of Wealth 
who struck it rich during and after the Great 
Depression, the passion of American suburb- 
anites and ex-urbanites for status achieve- 
ment, and the failure of nerve on the part of 
Americans of almost every political hue in 
the face of the “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions” sweeping the globe. Rather, his inter- 
est lies in the political and social ideology of 
conservatism as it has been formulated in re- 
cent years by scholars and journalists who 
themselves both reflect and intensify the fears 
and anxieties that are so widespread in the 
United States today. 

Professor Newman examines, first, the “Old 
Conservatives”—William Henry Chamberlin, 
Felix Morley, and James Burnham—who 
think that there is no time like the past, ice., 
the nineteenth-century laissez faire past. (“I 
have seen the past,” they seem to be saying, 
in a reversal of Lincoln Steffens’ famous re- 
mark, “and it works.”) He then proceeds to 
investigate in considerably more detail the 
“New Conservatism” of Peter Viereck, Rus- 
sell Kirk, and Clinton Rossiter, with its em- 
phasis on order, stability, aristocratic elitism, 
checks and balances, and concurrent maijori- 
ties. After a critical analysis of the back- 
ward-looking and essentially antidemocratic 
“public philosophy” of Walter Lippmann, he 
turns to an investigation of the conservative 
temper as it reveals itself in the writings of 
Louis Hartz, Daniel.Boorstin, and Daniel Bell, 
and he concludes with a dissection of Max 
Ways’s program (recommended by Henry R. 
Luce) for a unified “national purpose” for 
the American people. In between, there is a 
chapter exploring the relationship between the 
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The valley belonged 
to Gavin Roy... 


He staked it, and he conquered it. By brute 
force he molded-a raw Indian wasteland into 
the greatest mining and ranching country in 
the Old West. For twenty years he ruled the 
minds and bodies of every man and woman 
in Diablo Valley. 

And Gavin Roy was sure he could bend 
his own son easiest of all. 

This novel of swift action and rare psy- 
chological power boldly explores that most 
terrible of all rivalries...the strange and 
unyielding conflict between a father and his 
son. 

“Excellent and lusty storytelling.” 

— Irving Wallace 


A novel by Clifford Irving 


= $4.95, now at your bookstore 
McGRAW-HILL 
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American business community—whose tech- 
nological innovations, after all, produced the 
“mass society” which is so distasteful to 
thoughtful conservatives—and the spokesmen 
for philosophical conservatism (it turns out 
to be “a marriage of convenience and perhaps 
of affection”); and a chapter examining the 


conflict between the American suburbanite’s 


restless quest for status success and his static 
dream of “freedom-as-peace.” 

Given his own point of departure, Newman 
necessarily finds little to his liking in any of 
the conservatives whom he treats in this vol- 
ume; but he is at the same time far more 
critical of some than of others. Peter Viereck, 
he concedes, “affords us a genial and ration- 
ally humane introduction to New Conserva- 
tism.”’ Clinton Rossiter is a “brilliant scholar” 
who “goes as far as possible in making con- 
servatism a modern up-to-date creed.” And 
Daniel Bell, as an analyst of the American 
scene, “cannot be bettered.” Lippmann, on 
the other hand, is “‘a tired sage from the class 
of 1910,” Louis Hartz presents a “simplistic, 
Chamber of Commerce, version of American 
class structure,” and Max Ways’s Beyond Sur- 
vival (1959), a “product of the thinking of 
Time, Inc.,”’ is a “disturbing revelation of a 
set of political attitudes that are destructive 
But his 


harshest words are reserved for Russell Kirk, 


of freedom and free government.” 


who, he says, represents “a conservatism with 
an instinct for the jugular.” In Kirk’s “‘dis- 
like and distrust of reason,” his “intolerant 
and arrogant religious convictions,” his 
“grabbag of antidemocratic opinions,” and 
his “torrid rock-and-roll desperation,” New- 
man sees the culmination of everything that 
is menacing in the outlook of the New Con- 
servatism. In Kirk’s hands, he asserts, “con- 
servatism suddenly displays its ruthless and 
brutal nature.” It is Kirk whom Newman has 
chiefly in mind, one can’t help thinking, 
when he declares: 


Conservatism in America today is fundamen- 


tally and essentially an ideology dedicated to 
stripping man of freedom. Behind all its talk 
of essence, higher truth, religion, individual- 
ism, hierarchy, concurrent majorities, and the 
constitutional state, is a search for a fixed 
society, not a search for freedom . . . ..a so- 
ciety in which rational, scientific, and inquir- 
ing man will be replaced by traditional, obe- 
dient, and placid man. It is a search for a so- 
ciety in which essence will replace the excite- 
ment of concrete reality, and everyone will 
have his fixed place, and freedom will have 
come to an end. 


Newman describes himself as a “pragmatic 
liberal” who believes that the universe is 
“free,” not “fixed,” and that “experimenta- 
tion, change, discovery, and adventure” are 
indispensable to the rational solution of hu- 
man problems. “Today,” he insists at the 
close of the book, 


it is necessary to rescue liberal and constitu- 
tional government from the hands of the con- 
servative, and to make it an instrument for 
freedom instead of a bind for stasis. It is a 
system of government admirably suited to 
freedom and change, but not when run by a 
conservative. 


His prescription is surprisingly mild consider- 
ing the nature of the “enemy” (his word) 
which he has been describing throughout the 
book. In his acceptance of pluralism and con- 
undoubtedly _ has 


more in common with some of the conserva- 


stitutionalism, Newman 
tives whom he discusses than he is willing to 
acknowledge. 

Professor Newman's chief weakness, it 
seems to me, lies in his failure to define with 
more precision what he means by “freedom.” 
By making it, apparently, the supreme goal 
of human endeavor, instead of regarding it 
as one of several desirable human values from 
which we may choose, he ends by telling us 
very little, except by implication, about the 
nature of the “free” society toward which we 
should bend our efforts. We should be free. . . 


to do what? To experiment and innovate? 
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AT LAST! 
The authentic, 
non-TV version 
of the men 


by Ramon F. Adams 


with over 40 exciting illustrations 
from the pen of Nick Eggenhofer 


With great humor and accuracy, one of the leading authorities 
on the old West recreates the unique way of life of one of most maligned, mis- 
represented, over-glamorized and genuinely remarkable men this country has 
ever produced—the real old-time cowhand. 


“The most complete, accurate and personal history of the old-time cow- 
boy | have ever read in one volume... done with the true western honesty and 


faithfulness of Will James and Charles M. Russell ” 


—Max Evans 


“One of the most hilarious and yet authentic tomes of its kind ever 
rounded up and corralled between book covers... a cow country classic.” 


A “must” for the Western Americana shelf! 
554 pages ... $7.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
aa A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


—Denver Post 


With what objectives in mind? And to what 
extent and in what fashion are we actually 
able to transcend the historical situation in 
which we find ourselves at any given mo- 
ment? One does not, of course, expect New- 
man to solve the knotty old problem of free- 
dom and determinism; but one does expect 
more recognition of the fact that much of 
modern liberal and radical thought, with 
which he is in obvious sympathy, is explicitly 
deterministic. Conservative thinkers are not 
the only ones who place definite limits on 
man’s freedom. 

These criticisms aside, most of what New- 
man has to say about conservative thought 
in the United States today seems to this re- 
viewer unexceptionable. It is good to have 
someone bell the conservative cat, both of the 
barbaric and of the more ‘genteel variety, 
especially with the wit and vigor with which 
Newman undertakes the task. Unquestion- 


ably, what Charles Beard was fond of point- 
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ing out in the thirties and forties is still per- 
tinent: only the future lies before us, how- 
ever hard we struggle to stumble forward 
into the past. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


OUR DIVERSE INDIANS 


Indians of North America 
BY HAROLD E. DRIVER 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
$10.95 


Pawnee, Blackfoot and Cheyenne: 
History and Folklore from the Plains 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

SELECTED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
DEE BROWN 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York $4.95 


THE INDIANS of our continent have never 
ceased to excite the interest and stimulate the 
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imagination of the people who have dispos- 
sessed them. From the plane of the simplest 
Western to the high anthropological level of 
these two books, Indians almost never fail to 
find an audience. “Hiawatha” remains a 
grade-school classic because of Hiawatha, not 
because of Longfellow. The curiosity about 
others, which may well be the basis of an- 
thropology, is liveliest in relation to the In- 
dians. 

In addition to curiosity, romanticism is 
surely a predominant element. The archeolo- 
gist, however subtle his rationalization, is 
still bewitched by unhappy far-off things and 
the elucidations of battles long ago. One finds 
in the selections from Grinnell the most 
overt expression of such an attitude, one that 
is somewhat out of favor in the current year: 
his account has the excitement and eagerness 
and pleasure that the reader encounters time 
and again in the accounts of travelers of the 
nineteenth century. He attempts to see all 


A new book by one of America’s 


finest contemporary lyric poets: 


COLLECTED POEMS 


1932-1961 


George Abbe 


“Abbe is a major American poet and this 
volume should be a nomination for the Pulit- 
zer Prize in verse for 1961. . . . For all poet- 
ry collections.” 

—Library Journal 


At your bookstore: $3.50 
Paperback edition: $1.65 


RICHARD R. SMITH 
PUBLISHERS 
Peterborough, N.H. 


and to report all as accurately as he can; in- 
terpretation is not a part of his objective. 
The result is extremely good reportorial writ- 
ing. Grinnell’s material has eyewitness im- 
mediacy and camera-like inclusiveness. At the 
same time he was acutely sensitive to the 
mode of thought of the tribes he studied, for 
he perceived that the tales the Indians liked 
to tell and to listen to revealed far more of 
the primitive mind than any generalizations 
he might have been able to induce. 

Such is the stuff of good anthropology. 
One can find its most opaque and turgid 
antithesis in a volume published several years 
ago under the title Anthropology Today. In 
that volume, a symposium, the reader can 
discover contributors whose complete outlook 
is obscured by the preconstruction of “meth- 
ods.”” Fortunately, Dr. Driver, professor of 
anthropology at the University of Indiana, 
has not succumbed to certain current intel- 
lectual fads. He presents the facts in his field 
with complete clarity and objectivity, and 
with only so much interpretation as facts 
and sound induction permit. The organization 
of his material is explicit and direct. 

The impression that emerges from Dr. 
Driver’s discussion is of enormous complexity 
and variations between adjacent peoples. 
There were then greater differences between 
groups thirty miles apart than there now are 
between the people of New York and those 
of Los Angeles. Tribes with the lowest hunt- 
ing and gathering techniques lived beside 
others who were approaching a state of ad- 
vanced organization and considerable differ- 
entiation of occupation. And yet there was 
no lack of intercourse among the tribes, for 
trade and raid carried materials far and wide. 

No less interesting is the tremendous varia- 
tion in language the tribes of North America 
manifested. Linguists suggest at least nine- 
teen different stem languages for the tribes 
north of the Panama Canal, and of course the 
number of dialects was proportionately great. 
The variation in language stem is greater 
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than that in Europe and poses some interest- 
ing problems with relation to the idea that 
the Indians reached North America from a 
comparatively limited area in Northeast Asia. 
(The problem is not rendered easier by the 
remarkably homogeneous distribution of blood 
types. ) 

Attention has been called to the remark- 
ably dissimilar civilizations that existed side 
by side, in spite of intercourse by the lingua 
franca (sign-language) and through trade. 
Equally intriguing is the fact that for several 
tribes—most strikingly those of the Rio 
Grande and Arizona pueblos—cultures re- 
mained essentially static for as long as a 
thousand years. This is remarkable survival 
even for extremely isolated groups. It can be 
explained only if some means of maintaining 
a status quo is subsumed. In the case of the 
Pueblo Indians, that means seems to have been 
religion. Custom and habit can survive un- 
changed only if they are supported by an 
ultimate sanction; for these people it seems 
that the slightest variation, the slightest 
effort to change, immediately met resistance 
from the tribe as it moved under the com- 
pulsion of dire fear. 

On the other hand, one of the great char- 
acteristics of the Plains Indians was their 
enormous adaptability. While the essence of 
their existence was the buffalo, they readily 
shifted methods of hunting as superior ones 
became available. Moreover, these nomadic 
groups were as eclectic in religion as they 
were adaptable in custom. If they encounter- 
ed another group with apparently more effi- 
cacious ceremonies than their own, they 
readily appropriated the new without discard- 
ing the old. Their adaptability, and perhaps 
their mobility, made the Plains Indians the 
most successful groups in opposition to the 
whites. And in recent time, it has enabled 
them to come to terms with what passes 


among the whites for civilization. It is among 
these that converts to Christianity, engineer- 
ing, and mechanics are to be found, while the 
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Pueblos, particularly the Hopi and the Zuii, 


maintain almost unaltered their ritual, their 


religion, and their mode of life. 


Since Dr. Driver’s volume covers so large 
a region and so great a time, it is probably 


unfair to raise a question of omission or un- 
deremphasis. I should have been glad, how- 


ever, if somewhat more extensive treatment 


of the Hopewell culture had been possible. 


This comment reflects an individual interest. 


In the main the book contains a great quan- 


tity of accurate information and may serve 


well as reference and as introduction to the 


more detailed problems of a particular area 


or group. 


John Chapman 
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Act of Enchantment 
BY LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
$3.00 


Stagecoach Press, Houston 


Exiles and Fabrications 
BY WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 
Doubleday, New York $3.95 


AFTER HAVING WRITTEN a number of books 
on various aspects of cowboy life and lan- 


guage, which he has studied for many years, 
Ramon F. Adams has gathered the myriad 


facts he has learned about the cowboy into 
The Old-Time 
Cowhand., Starting with just what kind of 


one tight-packed volume, 


man this cowhand was—his ethics, religion, 


education, humor, attitudes toward authority, 


and the special personal qualities developed 
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A personal assignment to find out the hard way. 
sibly the only way a white man can, what it 


is like to be a Negro in the South, 


Negro in the South. 


Black Like 
John Howard Griffin 


Here is the ordeal, the terror, and the illumi- 
nation of a white man who tried to live as a 


In 1959, John Howard Griffin undertook this strange assignment, sponsored 
by the Negro magazine Sepia, to test firsthand the depth of racial hostility. 
He has known not only the torment of the Negro in the South, but also the 
hatred of his own town for a man who would challenge the racial barrier. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


$3.50 


in him by his life on the range—he proceeds 
to his clothing, the equipment of his horse, 
and the tools of his work. The second section 
of the book then describes the work itself and 
its conditions—roping, branding, horse break- 
ing, roundups, and trail driving, with the 
attendant blizzards, droughts, prairie fires, 
and stampedes. Finally, in the third section 
the cowhand is shown at play—riding in 
- rodeos, playing pranks, drinking, gambling, 
courting, and dancing. All the way through 
the book, Nick Eggenhofer’s illustrations 
match the author’s descriptions in vigor and 
authenticity. 

The words the cowboy used for everything 
that entered into his life have always been 
one of Ramon Adams’ principal interests; his 
first two books were Cowboy Lingo and 
Western Words. In The Old-Time Cowhand 
he has gone beyond the listing and analysis 
of cowboy terms, to write the book itself in 
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cowboy language. His Foreword expresses his 
purpose in doing this: 


Book writin’, I reckon, should be brushed 
and curried till it’s plumb shiny and elegant. 
In writin’ this’n, I could maybe slick up my 
grammar some, but because it’s bout the old- 
time cowhand I want to write it in his own 
language jes’ like he talked at the old chuck 
wagon. It seems more friendly, and it shore 
gives more flavor . . . . If someone attempted 
to put the cowboy’s speech into correct Eng- 
lish, he’d only succeed in destroyin’ its 
strength and flavor. The cowboy had no use 
for the feller who used words that nobody 
could savvy without an encyclopedia and two 
dictionaries. 

You won’t get no lesson in good grammar 
by readin’ this book, but I hope it won’t cor- 
rupt your education too much. The cowhand 
had an active mind, but because he lived in 
a well-nigh bookless country he had to derive 
his intellectual diversion mostly from applied 
logic rather than from readin’. He wasn’t a 

continued on page 337 
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has written a novel of a Texas youth, an Eastern college and their off-beat 
impacts on each other. It’s written with “a fresh wild vigor . . . steams 
with acceptable and unacceptable ideas . . . rambunctious fable . . . 


unforgettable realism . . .-—-New York Times 


“... it is the portrait of Texan Redwine Walker that makes Marshall 
Terry’s book a major and remarkable contribution to the American ‘novel 


of adolescence.” "—-LON TINKLE, Dallas News $3.95 
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THE FRAUD by Paul Rader 


A novel about the three biggest businesses in the world—oil, sex, and 
politics. This is the bristling and utterly suspenseful narrative of a young 
and very proper Bostonian suddenly thrust into a Texas world of 


dizzying finance, unprincipled women, and heartless intrigue. 
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Whose Mental Health? 
The Psychology of Suspicion 


MARGARET L. HARTLEY 


NOT LONG AGO a socially oriented service 
group in a large southwestern city, in 
planning its civic projects for the year 
ahead, considered the provision of funds 
badly needed by the local mental health 
association for the maintenance of its 
center for patients newly released from 
mental hospitals. The center, not a new 
undertaking, had proved its value by 
helping many who had recovered from 
mental illness to relate themselves again 
to their community. 

At first the discussion proceeded like 
any other—comparison of this with other 
suggested projects, estimates of the need, 
practical consideration of the best way in 
which it might be met and the probable 
benefits to be derived by the city and its 
citizens. But then a new element entered 
the situation, an undercurrent of anxiety 
and suspicion directed not specifically at 
this project, but at mental health work 
in general. It was suggested to the mem- 
bers of the service group that mental 
health associations were somehow suspect; 
that one might fear, in supporting their 
work, some taint of subversion, of com- 
munism. Perhaps the need for mental 
health work was being misrepresented. 
Perhaps there was something devious and 
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corrupt about the purposes of the whole 
movement—something, it was whispered, 
aimed not at aiding sufferers from a sadly 
prevalent type of illness and reducing its 
incidence for the future, but rather at 
making Americans weak and easy prey 
to Communist conspirators. 

Many who heard rumors of these ac- 
cusations felt they were too ludicrous, too 
far from the facts being considered, to 
be taken seriously. And so no vigorous, 
concerted effort was made to counter 
them. Meanwhile pamphlets were given 
out, telephone calls were made to pass on 
sinister suggestions, and in the end the 
project was defeated. 

Nor was this an isolated case. In another 
city, also in the Southwest, a team of 
trained, capable research men from a 
highly respected mental health founda- 
tion were attempting to gather data on 
the attitudes of families and communi- 
ties toward patients returning from men- 
tal hospitals, when a superpatriot organi- 
zation based in a neighboring state sent 
a professional public relations man to 
harass them. He demanded that they give 
up their data, and asserted that the gath- 
ering of such data was the first step to- 
ward the “brainwashing” of the popula- 
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tion. In this case the research workers 
were able, through the support of com- 
munity leaders who refused to be in- 
timidated, to complete their project in 
that city; but the opposition aroused was 
strong enough to prevent their continu- 
ing it in another community of different 
population makeup, data from which 
were needed for purposes of comparison. 
In still another city a mental health sym- 
posium was picketed, and threats of simi- 
lar action were made in a university com- 
munity where a similar symposium was 
held with participants from the fields of 
education, social work, psychiatry, and 
religion. 

Happenings like these bring the op- 
position to mental health programs on 
grounds of alleged subversion up from the 
“fringe” area, where they might be re- 
garded with amusement or ignored com- 
pletely, into that of action effective 
enough to demand study. Some such study 
has been made, but its results have been 
published for the most part in technical 
journals not easily available to the general 
public. And this is not enough, since it 
is in the minds of “ordinary citizens”’— 
that is, nonprofessionals—that fears have 
been aroused which can be dispelled only 
by increased awareness of their sources 
and of the techniques being used to im- 
plant them. 

In the April, 1960, issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry appeared 
an article, “Psychodynamics of Group 
Opposition to Health Programs,” by Judd 
Marmor, Viola W. Bernard, and Perry 
Ottenberg. The authors, all professors of 
psychiatry, discuss opposition to mental 
health programs along with that directed 


against other health programs such as 


the fluoridation of water and the use of 
polio vaccines. They divide the opposing 
groups into three classifications: those 
whose opposition is “based on science and 
reason,” those who are motivated by 
“self-aggrandizement or political consid- 
erations,” and those whose opposition 
stems from “irrational anxieties or ig- 
norance.” 

Opposition “based on science and rea- 
son” is inevitable in any far-reaching 
public health program, as in any other 
program of broad general concern, since 
there will always be disagreements among 
the most informed and _ conscientious 
workers in any field of public affairs, as 
there is even among workers in the exact 
sciences. This sort of give and take is to 
be welcomed, for it is through it that ad- 
vances come. But great confusion occurs 
when groups of the other two categories 
arise within a community, claiming to 
belong to the first category and seeking 
to influence citizens against such things as 
the mental health movement. When a 
conscientious citizen is told that the aim 
of psychiatry is to brainwash the popu- 
lace into submission to a foreign foe, how 
is he to know whether to dismiss the 
statement as poppycock or to be terrified 
by it and thereafter regard all psychia- 
trists with suspicion? 


THERE ARE, fortunately, clues he may 
follow, and these lie in the nature of the 
appeals made to him. Instructive exam- 
ples may be found in the first big erup- 
tion of opposition to mental health pro- 
grams, which occurred in 1956 over the 
Alaska Mental Health Bill (HR 6376). 
The purpose of this bill was to give the 
then Territory of Alaska the responsi- 
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bility and authority, which up to that 
time it had lacked, to care for its men- 
tally ill who were in need of hospitaliza- 
tion and to create community health 
services for early detection and treat- 
ment. In addition to grants of funds to 
initiate this program, the bill gave the 
territory a million acres of federal land in 
Alaska. Revenue from the sale or rental 
of this land, or from exploitation of its 
natural resources, was to be used for the 
program’s continued support. (Such land 
grants have long been made by the fed- 
eral government to support, for example, 
state educational programs.) 

As is the case with any bill of compar- 
able public interest, there was much dis- 
cussion of various portions of HR 6376, 
most of it reasonable and practical. But 
one entirely different sort of opposition 
cropped up, based not on reason but on 
fear: the claim by various individuals and 
groups that the land granted the territory 
was to be used, not for revenue, but as 
the site of a huge concentration camp— 
“Siberia, U.S.A.”—to which anyone who 
opposed the Communist plotting within 
the federal government might be “rail- 
roaded.” This piece of fantasy spread and 
was repeated, with elaborations, and gain- 
ed enough currency so that it is still being 
heard from. Now that several years have 
passed and it is evident that no million- 
acre concentration camp exists in our 
forty-ninth state, the charges have been 
toned down to suggest that there is, 
hidden somewhere in Alaska, a “secret 
hospital” to which dissenters may be 
spirited away. (The earlier word was 
“deported.”) But the picture at first was 
of a full-scale camp modeled on Russian 
slave-labor camps, and populated by huge 
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numbers of patriots suffering for their 
unwavering loyalty to “conservative” 
principles. 

The ways in which fear of this dream- 
picture was aroused were various. An 
early example, an editorial in the Santa 
Ana Register of Santa Ana, California, 
which has been widely quoted, makes use 
of the device of what we might call the 
“insinuating question”: “Is it the purpose 
of H.R. 6376 to establish a concentration 
camp for political prisoners under the 
guise of care and treatment of mental 
cases?” And, “Who sponsored this bill?” 
No evidence of sinister purpose or spon- 
sorship is offered in answer to these ques- 
tions. The fact that the million-acre grant 
was intended for revenue is completely 
ignored, and “the number of buildings 
and persons one million acres or 1,562 
square miles could contain” is pointed out 
to suggest, with no shadow of proof, that 
intent existed to establish a camp con- 
taining such buildings and persons. The 
completely unbridged gap between physi- 
cal possibility and intent remained, ap- 
parently, unnoticed by the many who 
subsequently used this editorial as support 
for accusations appearing in papers and 
pamphlets. 

And more details were added to the 
nightmare image. In Dan Smoot Speaks 
for February 17, 1956, is an article, 
“Mental Health,” on the reasons why 
“some patriotic groups” are “calling the 
Alaska Mental Health Act the beginning 
of an American Siberia.” The question is 
asked what would happen if “an un- 
known John Doe who had no money and 
no influence” were to refuse on principle 
to pay part of his income tax, as Gov- 
ernor J. Bracken Lee of Utah had done 
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that year. Said Smoot in answer to his 
own question: 


It would be quite easy for the government 
to get him in a prison where government- 
appointed and government-paid psychiatrists 
could work him over. 

If they did nothing more than declare him 
psychotic, they would ruin him. He would 
forever be branded a screwball. 

If they really wanted to put him out of the 
way for good, they could administer treat- 
ment that would drive him insane. 

There are 56 different drifgs which they 
could administer (under the pretext of giv- 
ing treatment) which would produce am- 
nesia and mental disorientation. 

There are 44 drugs which would produce 
delirium, associated with hallucinations, im- 
aginary voices, and so on. 

We are well aware of the use of drugs and 
isolation by communist governments to pro- 
duce brain washing on political prisoners. 

Could it happen here? 


Here the apparent definiteness and sci- 
entific accuracy of the data on numbers 
of drugs and their effects add to the 
horror of the picture drawn in phrases 
and “drive him 
insane.” The factual air they lend draws 


like “work him over” 


attention away from the fantasy that 
underlies the whole concept and the un- 
bridged gap between physical possibility 
and intent. Anyone whose imagination 
had been captured fully enough to make 
him regard the picture as if it were a 
description of actual fact might well be 
frightened oyt of any ability to think 
straight. Then comes the insinuating ques- 
tion, “Could it happen here?” and the 
terrified reader, with visions of delirium 
and hallucination dancing their valse ma- 
cabre in his head, might be forgiven for 
failing to see the difference between 


“Could it?” and “Would it?” or to try to 
answer the second query for himself. 


IN THE HEARINGS on the Alaska Mental 
Health Bill appeared still another argu- 
ment that gives more than a hint as to 
the nature of the appeal to fear and of 
those who use it: the linking of mental 
health opposition with anti-Semitism and 
other forms of prejudice and hatred of 
minority groups. Among those testifying 
at the hearing was John Kasper, the 
segregationist who was jailed after incit- 
ing race riots at Clinton, Tennessee, and 
attempting to do so elsewhere. In his 
testimony, Kasper said: 


Psychiatry is a foreign ideology; it is alien to 
any kind of American thinking . . . its his- 
tory began with Sigmund Freud who is a 
Jew . . . almost 100% of all psychiatric 
therapy .. . and about 80% of the psychia- 
trists are Jewish . . . one particular race is 
administering this particular thing. 


This theme has continued to crop up 
in the opposition to mental health activi- 
ties. At its crudest and most obvious it 
appears in undisguised hate literature, 
such as the publications of Lincoln Rock- 
well, head of the American Nazi Party. 
In a pamphlet, How to Get Out or Stay 
Out of the Insane Asylum, on his ten- 
day stay in the psychiatric ward of the 
District of Columbia General Hospital 
for observation following a disturbance 
made by him and his Nazi “troopers,” 
Rockwell describes himself pridefully as 
a man “who openly and scientifically 
planned to put large numbers of Jewish 
traitors in gas chambers.” A few of his 
choicer phrases are “hysterical Jews,” 
“violent Jews,” “Jew toughs and hood- 
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lums,” “right of the Jews to scream and 
howl,” “the treason and subversion of the 
Jewish traitors,” “top Jews who operate 
the terror and tyranny machine,” “Jew- 
ish conspiracy plotters.” “Psychiatry,” he 
writes, “is notoriously Jewish.” And he 
gives advice as to the best course of action 
“if you are locked-up as a mental case 
for trying to expose Jewish treason.” 

Know, published in San Francisco, de- 
fends Rockwell in an article headed, “If 
It Can Happen to Rockwell It Can Hap- 
pen to You!! When All Other Methods 
Fail, Jews Succeed in Shutting Rockwell 
up in a Mental Ward for 30 Days!!” 
Here mental hospitals are pictured as 
places where people who have been kid- 
napped are “subjected to all manner of 
ill-treatment, beaten, manhandled, slug- 
ged, choked, backs, ribs, chest bone and 
legs broken or badly hurt, and many 
needlessly tortured and brutally murder- 
ed.”” Another article in Know has the 
title, “Insane Asylums for American Pa- 
triots.” This periodical also quotes Don 
Bell Reports, another hate publication, in 
whose April 20, 1956, issue, “Mental 
Hospitals for the ‘Peculiar People,’ ” with 
subheads such as “Jesus Was a Lunatic” 
and “Toward a World of Zombies,” ap- 
pears a reference to “the scientific social- 
ist planners who serve as the anti-Christ 
paving the way for the arrival of the 
Yid-conceived Messiah which is the Reva- 
lationary Beast personified.” 

Conde McGinley’s Common Sense, one 
of the best known of the hate sheets 
specializing in anti-Semitism, carried in 
1955 an editorial by Robert H. Williams, 
publisher of the Williams Intelligence 
Summary (another of the same type) en- 
titled “Dangerous Mental Health Bills 
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Hit Many States.” Williams referred to 
“The Anti-Defamation League [ Jewish 
Gestapo]”” and to the “Zionist Jews in 
the Attorney General’s Office.” Common 
Sense, it is interesting to note, published 
on March 1, 1956, an appeal for contri- 
butions to the paper by Kenneth Goff 
of Englewood, Colorado, who spoke of 
Conde McGinley as “this great man of 
God,” and then went on to say of New 
York, “Truly, one can say when we go 
through this great Babylonian center of 
our nation and all-world Jewry, that we 
are in enemy territory and walking in 
the ‘valley of the shadow of death,’” 
and to speak of “millions of alien-minded 
Jews.” Goff is the author of a booklet, 
Brainwashing, which has been widely 
distributed and recommended by groups 
opposing the mental health movement. 

Appeals to several kinds of prejudice 
are often combined—anti-Negro feeling 
with anti-Semitism, for example. The 
Know article about Lincoln Rockwell 
is illustrated by a picture of Rockwell 
clutched by a bigger-than-life-size and 
dreadfully caricatured Negro. In his pam- 
phlet, Rockwell constantly harps on the 
presence of Negro attendants at the men- 
tal hospital, with “their monstrous power 
over a white man.” 

Rockwell represents an extreme, which 
one hopes has little pewer in America. 
But examples may be found on a more 
effective level. When a mental health so- 
ciety was established, not long ago, in 
Montgomery, Alabama, the Ku Klux Klan 
and the followers of a local anti-Semitic 
bigot joined in picketing its meetings. 
They distributed literature claiming that 
the purpose of the society was to “brain- 
wash” southerners into accepting integra- 
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tion, stating that most psychiatrists are 
Jews, and telling of an alleged “secret 
hospital” in Alaska where (in this ver- 
sion) southerners were sent to have lobo- 
tomies performed to make them sub- 
missive to communism and integration. 
The fear aroused in the community was 
great enough to force the society to cease 
its public meetings. 

Not only prejudice against other reli- 
gions, but fear of persecution for one’s 
own is sometimes the basis of the appeal 
used. A leaflet distributed by groups op- 
posed to the mental health movement is 
entitled “The ‘Mental Health’ Movement 
—A Threat to Christianity.” Much use 
is made in it of quotations from Kenneth 
Goft’s Brainwashing, for which authenti- 
cation is sought by the statement that it 
“has been read into the U.S. Congres- 
sional Record,” and also of an article, 
“*Mental Health’—a Marxist Weapon,” 
in Merwin K. Hart’s Economic Council 
Letter. (The Buchanan committee of the 
Eighty-First Congress, investigating lob- 
bying activities, charged Hart’s National 
Economic Council with “‘an ill-concealed 
anti-Semitism.”) The leaflet author, G. 
R. Beirnes, then continues: 


As those of Satan’s synagogue resisted the 
Great Physician, so those who belong to the 
same synagogue today would prevent deliver- 
ance by defaming and discrediting the Lord’s 
ministers. They would also sweep aside any 
other effective method of mental healing and 
authorize by law “treatments” that would 
make the mentally ill permanently insane, 
thereby depriving them of any chance for 
recovery in this life or even eternal life in the 
world to come. Satan does not want such de- 
liverance, and his devotees serve him well. 

Proceeding further, these servants of Satan 
who work behind the scenes through Com- 
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munism, the United Nations, and democratic 
governments, would greatly swell the popula- 
tion of the insane by deliberately creating in- 
sanity in all those who stand between them 
and their goal for world dominion. The plan 
includes Christians whom they would have 
adjudged insane and by law authorizing legal 
seizure would place them in the hands of their 
psychopolitical operators, who, through drugs, 
electroshock or surgery, would make them 
actually insane. 


Medical objections to certain extreme 
types of “healing” practiced by some 
American religious sects and “radio min- 
isters” may perhaps form part of the 
background of passages such as this. But 
a look at the growth of co-operation be- 
tween the churches and the mental health 
movement would dispel the fearful im- 
age of persecuted Christianity presented 
here. Prominent Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen, for example, are members of 
the Academy for Religion and Mental 
Health, and work together with psy- 
chiatrists and others in this organization 
founded in 1956 with the aim, stated in 
its official publication, “To bring together 
clergymen, religious workers and those 
professionally engaged in mental health 
to facilitate inquiry into the relationship 
of the moral and spiritual to the social 
and physical man and, in particular, the 
bearing of religion on mental health.” 


THE REFERENCE to the United Nations 
in the above quotation is an instance of 
appeal to still another fear that has been 
played up very vigorously by groups and 
individuals opposing mental health work 
—the fear of an international “plot.” 
Much use has been made in this connec- 
tion of reprints of an article which ap- 
peared in the American Mercury for 
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March, 1960. The article, which is not 
signed but is identified as being “taken 
from The Canadian Intelligence Service,” 
has the title, “‘ ‘Mental Health’ and the 
W.H.O.” It and other Mercury articles 
have apparently had considerable influ- 
ence among those who, unaware of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
character of the magazine since its acqui- 
sition by Russell Maguire, still think in 
terms of the highly respected Mercury 
of the H. L. Mencken days. 

WHO, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, set up in 1948 under the United 
Nations to promote a world-wide attack 
on disease, is an intergovernmental agency 
which has, for example, succeeded in cut- 
ting the world incidence of malaria by 
half and is carrying out a program aimed 
at wiping out this disease by 1965. Co- 
ordinated attacks throughout the world 
on tuberculosis, smallpox, leprosy, and 
syphilis are also part of its work. In ad- 
dition, it has a mental health section. Of 
this, the Mercury article says: 


Psychiatrists are to take the lead in WHO's 
crash program of brainwashing the world. 
Those who can be persuaded by the gentle 
methods of propaganda to go along with the 
idea of a one-world socialist government will 
be persuaded. Those who cling to their old 
notions and refuse to be persuaded can be de- 
clared insane or mentally ill. 


No evidence at all is offered of any such 
intent on the part of the World Health 
Organization. But a quotation is given 
which is worth examining as an example 
of the frequently used technique of dis- 


tortion of meaning through quotation 
out of context, by the omission of words 
that would place the the quoted matter 
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in the proper framework of meaning. The 
quotation is from a reprint in the August, 
1956, issue of World Mental Health (the 
quarterly journal of the World Federa- 
tion for Mental Health) of a speech 
given by Lord Adrian to the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health of the United 
Kingdom. This same quotation had ap- 
peared earlier in an article by Mrs. Gene 
E. Birkeland, “Mental Health Molds the 
Mind,” in the June, 1957, Mercury, and 
in the April 28, 1958, issue of Chris- 
tianity Today in an article, “Do Human- 
ists Exploit Our Tensions?” by the Rev. 
Arthur DeKruyter—so that, distortion 
and all, it may be presumed to have had 
a wide audience. As it appears in all three 
articles, it reads: 


. . « preventive health services are bound to 
interfere with individual liberty . . . and if 
they aim at mental as well as physical health 
they must be prepared to separate mothers 
from children and to supervise the lives of 
people who would like to be let alone. 


On the surface of it, this sounds omi- 
nous. But the words omitted after “lib- 
erty” were “whether they condemn a 
slaughterhouse or send a patient to a 
fever hospital.” If these actions, which 
do undoubtedly “interfere with indivi- 
dual liberty,” are to be considered part 
of a “plot,” then their omission was un- 
important. But one cannot help sus- 
pecting that the words were left out be- 
cause they pointed unmistakably to the 
innocent nature of the passage. Further- 
more, one doubts whether the very read- 
er who is horrified at the words “‘separ- 
ate mothers from children” would wish 
local officials of his city to be prevented 
from removing a child from a home in 
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which the mother was, say, a drunken 
prostitute who beat or neglected the 
child. 

Actually, the writers of the articles 
which used the quotation might have 
quoted Lord Adrian as an ally, had they 
not wished to make the World Federation 
for Mental Health and its journal appear 
suspect. For in the very next paragraph, 
he warned against the same sort of pres- 
sure to conform that they fear so greatly: 


There is a more remote danger in the develop- 
ment of Mental Welfare Services, and it is a 
relief to feel that our decentralized organiza- 
tion may help to guard us from it. It is the 
danger that too much insistence on mental 
health will raise a new standard of good, or 
rather of uniform behavior. We must aim at 
a stable and contented society, but not one 
without the reformers and critics and eccen- 
trics, the people who will not conform and 
are a nuisance to their fellows. 


That none of the authors using the quo- 
tation did include this passage would 
seem to suggest a certain lack of candor 
and good faith in their presentation of 
Lord Adrian’s point of view and the in- 
ferences to be drawn from it. The author 
of the 1960 Mercury article followed the 
quotation with the sentence: “The non- 
conformist in a controlled society will 
have no defense against imprisonment 
under a legal code which sweeps away all 
protective red tape for the individual 
vaguely accused of being ‘mentally ill’ 
or having a ‘psychiatric disorder.’” By 
no stretch of the imagination could this 
be thought to follow from Lord Adrian’s 
words, if they were presented fully and 
honestly. 

Another article by Mrs. Birkeland, this 
one in the August, 1957, issue of the 
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National Republic, makes very full use 
of the insinuating question technique on 
behalf of the “world plot” idea. Says Mrs. 
Birkeland, under the title “Mental Health 
Racket”: 


The gentler techniques of brain-washing al- 
ready are appearing in the swiftly moving 
science of mental health. An unknown and 
mysterious They are making plans for You. 
You are going to have your brain washed so 
you can become a well-regulated little citizen 
of the world. Who are They? What are They 
planning? 

These are questions which have frustrated 
thinking Americans for many years. Is there 
really a group of shadowy figures lurking be- 
hind the scenes trying to direct world affairs? 
Do They have plans to make Yow a citizen in 
a socialistic America subjugated to a world 
authority? 

The existence of They most Americans 
scarcely doubt. The questions unanswered in 
the American mind remain: Who are They? 
Where are They? How much influence on the 
economy and politics of the United States do 
They exert? How much influence in our in- 
dividual lives do They have? 


THE GREATEST FEAR we are willing to 
acknowledge today is that of commu- 
nism. Needless to say, this accusation 
is brought against the mental health 
movement in all the variants and by use 
of all the techniques by now so familiar 
in their applications to everyone from 
Dwight Eisenhower to a college history 
professor who has expressed opinions dif- 
fering from those of some superpatriot. 
The mental health movement is a ““Marx- 
ist apparatus,” is run by “dedicated 
Marxists,” is “a weapon being skillfully 
used by Communist propagandists to 
bring about conformity to the Marxist 
ideology.” Backers of mental health bills 
are “Marxist revolutionaries and Com- 
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munist fronters.”” Most often these ac- 
cusations are made with no attempt at 
substantiation. If evidence is offered, it 
usually consists of unexplained enumera- 
tions of “citations” from lists of varying 
authenticity, often concerning individuals 
whose connections with the mental health 
activities under attack have been very 
slight. In many instances, liberalism is 
equated with communistic activity, as 
when Mrs. Max Ascoli is mentioned in 
one list of suspect individuals because her 
husband is the publisher of the Reporter 
magazine, and two others appear there 
because of their connection with the 
liberal—and_ strongly anticommunist— 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

A different approach is used by Ken- 
neth Goff in the Brainwashing pamphlet 
we have mentioned earlier, which is sub- 
titled A Synthesis of the Russian Text- 
book on Psychopolitics. Doubt of the 
authenticity of this description of the 
pamphlet has been expressed even by a 
writer who has made great use of quota- 
tions from it to bolster his own conten- 
tions. In his Mental Robots, Dr. L. A. 
Alesen describes Brainwashing as “‘a dis- 
sertation on the art and science of politics, 
said to be a translation from the Russian 
with an introductory chapter, consisting 
of an address by Beria.” He then recom- 
mends the booklet, “whether actually a 
translation of the Russian or not”—in 
other words, whether it is what it pur- 
ports to be, or a hoax created to frighten. 

An example of Communist tactics for 
foreign countries, including America, as 
given in Brainwashing, is this concerning 
youth: 


In the case of strong leaders amongst youth- 
ful groups, a psychopolitical operator can 
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work in many ways to use or discard that 
leadership. If it is to be used, the character 
of the girl or boy must be altered carefully 
into criminal channels and a control by 
blackmail or other means must be maintain- 
ed. But where the leadership is not suscept- 
ible, where it resists all persuasions and might 
become dangerous to our Cause, no pains 
must be spared to direct the attention of the 
authorities to that person and to harass him 
in one way or another until he can come into 
the hands of juvenile authorities. When this 
has been effected it can be hoped that a psy- 
chopolitical operator, by reason of child ad- 
visor status, can, in the security of the jail 
and cloaked by processes of law, destroy the 
sanity of that person. 


On this passage, Dr. Alesen comments: 


Certainly, the constant and marked increase 
in juvenile delinquency which is a matter of 
common knowledge would seem to be some- 
thing more than just an unhappy coincidence 
with the activities of our eagerly and skill- 
fully trained robotrists in the field of mental 
health. 


This is very much like blaming the 
breaking out of fires in a community on 
the activities of the volunteer fire de- 
partment that is “eagerly and skillfully 
trained” to fight fire. By this sort of 
logic, any work in behalf of mental 
health, particularly in the field of pre- 
vention of mental illness, can be made to 
appear as evidence of a Communist plot 
to increase rather than alleviate the prob- 
lem. Then fear and suspicion will be 
aroused by any attempt to help. 

And indeed, every effort that has been 
made to improve the treatment of the 
mentally ill is turned by the attackers into 
a source of fear. Drugs that have been 
used successfully to quiet violently dis- 
turbed patients so that other forms of 
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therapy may be employed which before 
were out of the question are pictured as 
means for increasing insanity. Electro- 
shock, which has brought so many out of 
the suicidal desperation of involutional 
melancholia and enabled them to take up 
useful lives again, is described as valueless 
torture. Surgery used in very severe, 
otherwise hopeless cases is said to be a 
common method of producing “zombies” 
or “robots” for political purposes, with 
the strong suggestion that this is true in 
every case in which it has been employed. 
Psychiatric wards in general hospitals are 
pictured as full of lurking “psychopoliti- 
cal operators.” This nightmare picture, 
believed and accepted, might well cause 
anyone in whose mind it had lodged to 
turn away from all treatment, should he 
or a member of his family become men- 
tally ill. 
dissipate the terrifying mirage; but this 


Firsthand investigation would 


takes genuine concern and personal ef- 
fort, and it is often easier to accept the 
accusations on some such basis as “where 
there is so much smoke there must be 
some fire.” 

Perhaps most cruel of all fears appealed 
to by the attackers is ‘the old ignorant 
terror of mental illness itself, which it is 
one of the purposes of the mental health 
movement to overcome. This fear tech- 
nique is used in the issue of Dan Smoot 
Speaks quoted above, for example, when 
the author says: “A person who is com- 
mitted to an insane asylum—even if he 
just stays overnight—is’ stigmatized for 
life.”” Once, to the shame of our civiliza- 
tion, this was true. In recent years great 
advances have been made in public under- 
standing of the fact that mental illness is 
an illness like any other, to which no 
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more stigma should be attached than is 
attached to pneumonia or polio. But the 
fear bred of ignorance dies slowly, and the 
words of the attackers, loaded with con- 
temptuous emotion—madhouse, booby 
hatch, nuthouse, bughouse, hell-hole, lu- 
natics, screwballs, batty—work to put 
us back where we were a century ago. 
If their war against those whose efforts 
are directed “toward the improved care 
and treatment of the mentally ill and 
handicapped; for improved methods and 
services in research, prevention, detection, 
diagnosis and treatment of mental ills 
and handicaps, and for the promotion 
of mental health” (the purpose of the 
National Association for Mental Health, 
stated in its by-laws) were to succeed, 
what would America’s condition be? 

To be sure, the opposition says that 
all the “hubbub” or “big fuss” about 
mental health is “hokum,” “hogwash,” 
that there is really no problem large 
enough to cause concern. But in 1956 the 
Commission on Chronic Illness—an in- 
dependent agency founded jointly by the 
American Hospital Association, American 
Medical Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, and American Pub- 
lic Health Association—reported: “Our 
findings that approximately 1/10 of an 
urban population have one or more of 
the relatively well defined mental dis- 
orders is sufficiently alarming and one 
obviously calling for serious and prompt 
consideration.” If such a statement can- 
not be accepted, personal research will 
show the doubter the reality of the need. 
Then he may ask himself whether the 
blocking of the means to fill that need 
serves the purposes of America or those 
of her enemies. 
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The person thrown into confusion by 
the reading of literature such as we have 
described, bewildered because one friend 
whom he respects hands him this litera- 
ture while another, perhaps his minister, 
is active in mental health work and he 
does not know whom to believe or trust, 
may find the way out of his dilemma by 
examining the nature of the appeals that 
are being made to him. If the appeal is to 


Summer Story 


CHARLES BLACK 


his reason, his compassion, and his prac- 
tical good sense, focused on the value of 
the work proposed and the effectiveness 
of the means to be employed to achieve 
that value, well and good. But if the 
appeal is such as to arouse in him fear, 
hate, suspicion, and prejudice, through 
unsupported accusations, distortions, in- 
sinuations, and emotion-loaded words, he 
will do well to inquire further. 


Places in summer, by scratched rocks before life, 
Under statue-swords, past the race 

Of waters coming above ground, they would meet, 
Never knowing when they would meet again, 
Listening to the waters, laughing at the swords, 
Running their fingers along the rocks’ scratches. 


She fell in shadow, like the sun at the end 

Of one of their days, she was wax swinging near 
Deathpoint of wax, she was lost in the corridors 
Of her own mind, calling, calling, 

Running toward the reflection of nothing. 


In overturning of houses, 

In missing of boats, 

In waiting at telephone booths behind a long line, 
In flaming loss of the world, 

He sought her, the silent beloved, 

Enigmatic, surrounded by friends, unable to speak. 
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Tracks of Frederic Remington 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


This essay was written as an Introduction 
to the reprint of Remington’s Pony Tracks 
being issued this fall by the University of 
Oklahoma Press in its “Western Frontier Li- 
brary.” (Copyright 1961 by the University 
of Oklahoma Press.) 


FREDERIC 
born of parents strong of body and char- 
acter in Canton, New York, October 1, 
1861. His father owned and edited the 
local newspaper but left it to fight for 
the Union. Frederic, an only child, early 
learned to swim, fish, and play Indian in 
the woods. He hung around the Canton 
fire ‘station in order to associate with the 


SACKRIDER REMINGTON was 


horses. He drew them and other forms of 
life on margins of schoolbooks and in 
albums. From high school he was sent to 
a military academy. He rebelled against 
it but at the same time filled a sketchbook 
with pictures of cavalrymen battling 
horseback Indians. At home on vacation, 
he improvised a studio in an uncle’s barn. 
His models were horses—not only carri- 
age horses but several Western ponies 
belonging to town people. 

In the fall of 1878 he went to Yale 
University, where he played football and 
studied in the Art School. The one other 
member of his art class was Poultney 
Bigelow, who became editor of Outing 
magazine. In 1886 Bigelow discovered in 
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some pictures offered him “the real thing, 
the unspoiled, native genius dealing with 
Mexican ponies, cowboys, cactus, lariats, 
and sombreros.” The artist turned out to 
be Remington of Yale. 

The death of his father in 1880 brought 
him an inheritance of a few thousand 
dollars. He refused to return to Yale but 
seems not to have known what he wanted 
until he made a trip to Montana in 
August of 1881. The next year Harper’s 
Weekly (February 25) published a pic- 
ture entitled “Cow-boys of Arizona— 
Roused by a Scout.” According to the 
credit line it was “drawn by W. A. 
Rogers from a sketch by Frederic Rem- 
ington.” 

Young Frederic had been correspond- 
ing with a Yale friend named Robert 
Camp (A.B., 1882) of Milwaukee who 
had gone to Butler County, Kansas, 
where he was running nine hundred sheep 
on a section of land. In March, 1883, 
Remington joined him and bought a 
quarter section (160 acres) not far from 
Camp’s for $3,400. It had a three-room 
frame house, a well, a corral, and two 
barns on it. Shortly thereafter he bought 
an adjoining quarter section for $1,250. 
He bought horses before he bought sheep. 
The one he rode was a dun mare from 
Texas that would not have been ridden 
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by any self-respecting range man in 
Texas—solely because she was a mare: 


such was the etiquette of the times. But — 


she suited Remington, and he named her 
Terra Cotta. He hired a hand named 
Bill who by his talk was an authority on 
horses. They built a sheep shed. Reming- 
ton then bought several hundred sheep, 
which Bill pretty much left him to herd 
until he hired a neighboring boy and 
thus bought his own freedom. He was 
still chief cook and bottlewasher on his 
own ranch. 

Harold McCracken’s having his hero 
“raising mules” on this Kansas ranch while 
“drinking all night with cowboys and 
old-timers in Kansas City” is absurd. It 
would have taken him all day to ride to 
Kansas City, and sheep were as respect- 
able as mules or cattle. As Robert Taft 
shows, up to 1885 no conflict existed in 
Kansas between sheepmen and cowmen. 
Remington did not become an artist of 
sheep, though he made a drawing of his 
own flock. Inside one of his barns he 
carved on the wooden wall the picture of 
a cowboy roping a steer. He was depict- 
ing the conventional rather than what 
he saw. 

His post office was Peabody, Kansas. 
Under date of May 11, 1883, he wrote a 
“legal friend” in Canton, New York: 
“Papers came all right—are the cheese— 
man just shot down the street—must go.” 
Robert Taft made full examination of 


files of Peabody newspapers, interviewed 
many people, including Robert Camp, 
Remington’s ranching compadre, but 
found no evidence whatsoever of “man 
just shot down the street.” Through his 
pictures, Remington carried on the shoot- 
ing most of his life. 
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Of his practice in drawing during his 
Kansas sojourn, Robert Taft wrote: 


He spent considerable time with his sketch 
book. He sketched his ranch, his sheep, his 
neighbors and their activities. He went to 
Plum Grove and sketched the preacher who 
visited the school-house on Sundays and the 
sketch was then passed around the audience. 
A neighbor bought a trotting horse and Rem- 
ington drew the horse. Bob Camp’s cook 
was greatly pleased when Remington drew 
for him on rough wrapping paper a sketch 
of a cow defending her calf from the attack 
of a wolf. Many evenings a crowd would 
gather at the Remington ranch and Reming- 
ton would sketch the individuals as they 
“chinned” with one another or as they boxed, 
for boxing was a favorite sport of the young 
ranchers. Few cared to put on the gloves with 
Remington. 


In the spring of 1884 he rode horse- 
back to Dodge City, then the “cowboy 
capital of the world,” and other points in 
the cow country. Back with his sheep, he 
learned that Terra Cotta could not out- 
dodge a jackrabbit. Then he learned that 
a mare “looking old and decrepit,” owned 
by a stranger looking still older and more 
decrepit, could outrun two horses that his 
friends and his hired man Bill had spent 
days and nights extolling. He lost Terra 
Cotta on a bet. He wrote and illustrated 
the jackrabbit and horse races for Outing 
magazine (New York, May, 1887), 
under the title of “Coursing Rabbits on 
the Plains.” 

On Christmas Eve at a schoolhouse 
party Remington and his friends got so 
gay that they were ejected. In a justice 
of peace court he paid the costs for his 
bunch. He did not like dipping sheep, or 
helping with lambing, or shearing, or any 
other drudgery. The market for wool 
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was away down before his first clip sold. 
In May, 1884, after sheep ranching for 
two months over a year, he sold out to 
become a professional artist. Robert Taft 
points out that his brief ranching ex- 
perience was essentially contemporaneous 
with the brief ranching experiences 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Owen Wister, 
and Emerson Hough. He came to illus- 
trate both Wister and Roosevelt and to 
know them well. Hough in sarcasm later 
called Buffalo Bill, Ned Buntline, and 
Frederic Remington “the tripartite” cre- 
ators of the American West. The Kansas 
year set him on his course. 

In October, 1884, Remington married 
the girl who had been waiting for him— 
Eva Caten, of Gloversville, New York, 
not far from his own home town. They 
went to Kansas City to live, but Reming- 
ton’s pictures were not finding a buyer 
and before long Eva returned to the 
. bounteous table of her people, while 
Frederic rode horseback for Arizona and 
the Apaches. When he got to New York 
the next year he found, as has been told, 
a market in Outing, edited by his Yale 
friend Poultney Bigelow. That same year 
he broke into Harper’s Weekly. Eva now 
joined him in New York and thence- 
forth they lived together, childless, in 
reasonable harmony so far as the world 
knows. 

_ By 1888 he was illustrating Roosevelt’s 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail and 
other books and was moving up into the 
Century and other superior magazines. 
He did a great deal of writing and illus- 
trating for Harper’s Monthly, beginning 
in 1889, but did not hit the big pay that 
Collier’s provided until 1898. His non- 
fiction books are made up mostly of 
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materials first published in magazines. 


FOR YEARS after his pictures—with writ- 
ings—came into demand Remington al- 
ternated pretty much between trips west- 
ward for copy, ideas, knowledge, all sorts 
of notes and sketches, and work in his 
studio. The contents of Pony Tracks, 
both writing and pictures, illustrate the 
kind of experiences to the west and south 
that Remington transmuted into what 
makes him remembered. In December, 
1932, at the Piedra Blanca hacienda in 
northern Coahuila, Mexico, I encountered 
an old stove-up American cowhand who 
had ridden with Remington across un- 
fenced ranges of that country. He said 
that nobody had to wait for the stout 
man, but that he had to have an extra 
stout horse under him. A few years later 
I came to know Montague Stevens of 
New Mexico, with whom Remington 
went on a grizzly hunt that he put into 
Harper’s Monthly and, later, into Pony 
Tracks. 

General Nelson Miles was on that hunt 
also, and in his book Meet Mr. Grizzly— 
excellent on hounds, on sense of smell, 
and on the Trinity College, Cambridge 
author—Montague Stevens pays far more 
attention to the general than to the artist. 
The artist in his account pays lively atten- 
tion to the bear, to hounds and cow horses, 
and to “a big Texan” who had been 
shot by a .45, who could read sign and 
was now cook. I remember Captain John 
G. Bourke’s On the Border With Crook 
—the noblest book of the Old West, not 
only on the noblest of all Indian fighters 
but on the land, the frontier people, and 
the Apaches. I remember this book and 
its writer—and then General Miles seems 
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second-rate, even tawdry. Remington il- 
lustrated his autobiography and in Pony 
Tracks admires him. The admiration is 
unadmirable. 

About 1892 Remington bought a house 
in New Rochelle, not far out of New 
York City, and established a studio there. 
In that year also he illustrated Parkman’s 
The Oregon Trail—one of his outstand- 
ing achievements. In 1898 he bought In- 
gleneuk, a five-acre island in the St. 
Lawrence River, enlarged the house on it, 
and built a studio. For another decade, 
however, New Rochelle was to remain 
home for the Remingtons. 

He could toil terribly, habitually rising 
at six, break fasting at seven (half a dozen 
chops “‘and other knick knacks” as Mr. 
Pickwick would say), then working in 
the studio until midafternoon, often re- 
turning in the evening. For a long time 
he struggled to keep his weight down. 
At sixteen he described himself as five feet 
eight inches high, weighing 180 pounds. 
He was mighty proud of the way he rode 
up with General Nelson Miles and other 
seasoned soldiers during their chasing 
around after Sioux in the year 1890. 
At that time Remington weighed 215 
pounds. In 1894, age thirty-three, he re- 
corded: “Without a drink in three weeks. 
Did 15 miles a day on foot and am down 
to 210 pounds.” In 1897, age thirty-six, 
he wrote a friend: “Have been catching 
trout, killing deer—feel bully—absolutely 
on the water wagon, but it don’t agree 
with me. I am at 240 pounds and nothing 
can stop me but an incurable disease.”” He 
had only eleven years left before the in- 
curable disease would stop him. Long be- 
fore the end he had grown too fleshy to 
mount a horse or do much walking but 
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not to keep on drawing and painting and 
writing. 

In 1894 the sculptor Ruckstull set up 
a tent on a vacant lot in New Rochelle, 
and there other art people of the com- 
munity watched him model an equestrian 
statue for some military hero, whose name 
is unimportant, to be erected in front of 
the state capitol of Pennsylvania. Rem- 
ington was eager to learn the sculptor’s 
technique, and Ruckstull seems to have 
been just as eager to teach him. Augustus 
Thomas, the playwright whose Arizona 
had been proposed by Remington, noticed 
that Remington had “the sculptor’s angle 
of vision” and encouraged him to strike 
out in that field. In 1895 Remington 
achieved his first and perhaps his best 
statue, “The Bronco Buster,” which is 
only two feet high. In years that followed 
he made twenty-three bronzes. Numer- 
ous sculptors have made numerous cow- 
boys and range horses but “The Bronco 
Buster” was the first in the field. To 
quote Helen Card, “Subject was every- 
thing to Remington, and with him tech- 
niques and theories were properly only 
means to help him tell his story .. . 
Rodin’s remark was that if you are un- 
conscious of the technique, but are moved 
to the soul [by the result] then you may 
be quite certain that the technique is 
all there.” 

In May, 1909, the Remingtons moved 
to an expensive house and studio on a 
plot of ground they had bought near 
Ridgefield, Connecticut. Remington had 
burned many pictures with which he was 
dissatisfied. Although he could not ride 
horseback in the West any more, he was 


settling down to put on canvas things 
striving to come out of himself. He had 
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said more than once that he wanted his 
epitaph to be: HE KNEW THE HORSE. On 
Christmas Day of that year (1909) he 
was very ill. The next day he died, 48 
years, 2 months, and 26 days old. 


ONE CANNOT be absolute on numbers, 
but according to one statement, Reming- 
ton had completed more than 2,700 
paintings and drawings, had illustrated 
142 books, and had furnished illustra- 
tions for 41 different magazines. He is 
not being judged now by quantity and 
will not be judged by quantity. He knew 
the horse, all right, and he knew the 
West—but more as a reporter than as a 
part of it. At times he was a superb re- 
porter. I would say that in “The Sioux 
Outbreak in South Dakota,” a chapter 
in Pony Tracks, he is a better reporter on 
cavalrymen than sentimental and loved 
Ernie Pyle was on American soldiers in 
World War II. 

He knew cavalry horses and cavalry- 
men better than he knew cows, cow 
horses, and cowboys. On board a battle- 
ship off the Cuban coast during the 
Spanish-American War, he wrote in an 
article for Harper’s Weekly: “I want to 
hear a shavetail baw]; I want to get some 
dust in my throat, kick dewey grass, see 
a sentry in the moonlight, and talk the 
language of my tribe.” 

- As well as he pictured and wrote about 
“my tribe,” if what he said in combined 
mediums be compared with Captain John 
G. Bourke’s On the Border With Crook, 
Remington diminishes in amplitude, in 
richness of knowledge, in ease and fa- 
miliarity with land, frontiersmen, sol- 
diers, Indians, and in nobility of outlook. 
In the fourteenth edition of the En- 
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cyclopedia Britannica Rembrandt has six 
pages and Remington has one-sixth of 
one page. I guess the proportions are 
about right. Evaluations of Remington 
will not be right unless the evaluers keep 
perspective and proportion. Now and 
then a writer’s best, an artist’s best—for 
some imaginers at least—is something un- 
typical, although not unrepresentative: 
something that has smoldered long in 
him and is near to him but would hardly 
be wanted by his rut-following editors, 
publishers, and public. “The Fight for 
the Waterhole” is near the climax of 
Remington’s paintings of violence. Placed 
next to it in a little-known album of 
reproductions is a picture entitled “A 
Prayer to the Gray Wolf.” It shows an 
Indian standing with one foot on the 
head of a dead buffalo partly consumed 
by wolves while a second Indian stands 
out on the bleak prairie, maybe ten 
steps away, his shortened shadow on the 
ground, arms and hands spread down- 
ward, his whole body in an attitude of 
supplication. He is brother to a wolf 
trotting around rather near, while two 
of his mates stand away out yonder be- 
yond rifle range. The quietness of every- 
thing, the at-oneness between man and 


beast (both the quick and the dead) and 


the earth (including sparse clumps of 


grass) :—this is not the Remington many 
times iterating ‘“man-just-shot-down-the- 
street.” 

It is not necessary to run down good 
bourbon in order to enjoy good Scotch, 
and I trust I am not doing that when I 
say that Remington toiled too furiously 
trying to satisfy the demand for naked 
action to linger and let things soak into 
him. He knew more than he understood. 
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In this respect he is not the equal of 
Charles M. Russell, although he may have 
had some advantage in craftsmanship. I 
cannot say. As a reporter through eye 
and ear, through drawing, painting, and 
writing, Remington habitually got and 
gave the right words, but less frequently 
the right tune. Even his soldiers some- 
times seem but clever imitations of Kip- 
ling’s. 

Where ripeness is all, the right tempo 
is always present. In his prose writing 
Charlie Russell had the rhythm of the 
earth to which he belonged. This rhythm 
was infinitely superior to that in his sen- 
timental judges. Remington’s prose has 
no rhythm beyond the Richard Harding 
Davis type. He could be smart, clever 
with words. Russell in this resembled 
George Borrow, he of Lavengro and The 
Bible in Spain, who lived with the gyp- 
sies and knew how to charm horses. From 
the hedges where Mr. Petulengro told 
him, “Life is sweet,” he went up to 
London, full of ambition to write. In a 
tavern he spent hours reading a variety 
of journals. Then in despair he’ said, “I 
can never be as clever as that.” 

I think of two drawings by Charlie 
Russell. “The Trail Boss” is sidling over 
in the saddle, resting his knees, while his 
horse rests on three feet. The two repose 
on a slight elevation of ground, the herd 
moseying by, and you may be sure the 
boss is not looking at the steers in general 
but in particular. He knows every one 
in that long strung-out herd, the drag 
so far behind that only the dust it raises 
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can be seen. No honest trail boss ever 
wanted any stampede, but if one should 
occur in the middle of the night, this 
boss and the bony cow horse would leap 
into action—in order to restore quiet. 

Serenity passes into me when I recall 
a black-and-white vignette of Russell’s, 
one among forty illustrations he did for 
The Virginian. A cowboy on herd, the 
fat steers lazily grazing, is prone on his 
belly, asleep, his spurred heels free, his 
head in the shade of his horse, the only 
shade there is. The horse is not used to 
a man stretched out on the ground under 
him and is not contented. 

Russell made “dead man’s prices” 
painting action for calendars and for rich 
purchasers of Western culture. He also 
was a sculptor. No bronze he made is 
more permeated with the beautiful, the 
spiritual, and with understanding of In- 
dian nature than one called “Secrets of 
the Night.” It is of a medicine man, 
cunning and mysterious, with an owl, 
wings spread, beak at the listener’s ear. 

Well, Frederic Remington reported 
aright much that nobody can ever again 
see or hear. If his illustrations for .Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha are made on somewhat 
the same principle that an interior deco- 
rator chooses pictures, it is to be re- 
membered that he made the coyote howl, 
fixed the mountain lion in his crouch for 
leaping, caught the medicine man’s ges- 
ture. If few secrets of the invisible passed 
into him, he translated the visible into 
an astounding variety of pictures that do 
not fade in interest or power. 
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This Way We Walk 


ROBERT BURLINGAME 


This way we walk, my son and I, 
Down streets of old soft-summered tar, 
Along curbs, under mulberry trees 
Wing-barren now the mulberries are gone. 
We walk together—apart. 

But at each urban ford he reaches up 

His hand to mine. At three, be knows 
Death glides swift, chrome-smiled, and sleek 
In a spiel of hisses and a belch of roars. 


I stroll. And he climbs—walls, steps, 
Any slight high place he can dare. 
Then the park. We pebble a pond. I sweat. 
He geysers the water fountain. I lean 
Spine against tree cock youth has gouged 
With brazen arrow and clumsy heart. 


And I think how a park has the best 
Of our human race—desire in the bedding 

Of its leafed dark, all frank unbuttoned 

Sleep, boyhood’s new whistled cry. 

Or how no sanctum can minister as this— 
Where fear unravels to a meadow calm 

And lunacy can put down its tense guards. 

Here where beginning cries, shy tang at the rind. 
And age sprawls in last kermess on back or side. 


My son announces all this, Adonis 
Grown small as he tossés his twig arms 
Toward heaven and earth, pre-adamite, 
A little wild carrot of a god. 


All comes, all passes, innocent and wise 
In this green world at ease with death 
And the brown wet light of Genesis. 
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The Last Days of Jake Tucker 


JACK MATTHEWS 


MR. TUCKER sat hunched in the walnut 
rocker in the middle of the room, his 
hands gripping the arms. He faced the 
television set which, in the darkness, loox- 
ed like a strange window showing a 
colorless world of watery light and 
shadow, inhabited by people with warped 
heads. 

Harry could see the set from where he 
sat at the kitchen table. 

Penny, he said to his wife, that thing’s 
been out of adjustment for twenty min- 
utes now and he hasn’t moved to try to 
fix it. 

He poured more coffee in his cup and 
stared at Mr. Tucker’s thick hand, still 
heavily gripping the rocker arm, and the 
back view of his high cheekbone. 

You expect him to move? Penny asked. 

She was a pretty woman, or almost 
pretty, except for not having any eye- 
brows. She refused to pencil them in, 
saying: People have to take me for what 
I am. I don’t pretend for nobody. 

Penny lighted a cigarette and teased 
the match out in the spilled coffee in her 
saucer. She exhaled the smoke in a long 
sigh, looking all around the kitchen. 

He’s like a mummy sitting in that 
chair, Harry said, leaning his head to the 
side to see better. 

He never changes the channel or noth- 
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ing. He just sits and looks. He doesn’t 
even rock, for Christ’s sake. 

Penny was scratching fingernail polish 
off her thumb, the cigarette hanging out 
of her mouth. 

And why does he have to keep his 
chair right there in the middle of the 
room? Harry asked. Answer me that. I 
think I’ll move it back. 

Don’t do that, Penny said quickly. Or 
he'll cry again. 

Harry rubbed his mouth and glared at 
the wall. Oh, Jesus! he muttered. Why 
did we ever take him in? Answer me that. 
Why did we? 

He’s got nine thousand dollars in sav- 
ings, that’s why, Penny said patiently, 
tapping her bent cigarette ash into the 
spilled coffee in her saucer. And if we 
take care of him for the rest of his life, 
which won’t be long, we'll inherit it. 
That’s the agreement. 

He might live on and on, Harry said. 

He might die in five minutes. It’s a 
good arrangement. Don’t you know a 
good arrangement when you see it? This 
will mean a bigger house for us. He’s not 
really no trouble. All he ever does is sit 
in there and watch television. If you want 
to watch a program you can. He won’t 
bother you any. He doesn’t care what’s 
on. 
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It’s not the same anymore, Harry said. 
I go in there and watch a show and pretty 
soon I’m not thinking of the show at 
all, but of him sitting there like a tossed 
salad. He doesn’t even blink, Penny. 

There’s no reason you have to think of 
him. Just go in there and watch your 
mystery shows the way you used to. Mr. 
Tucker won’t bother you. He couldn’t 
be more quiet. He won’t say nothing to 
disturb you at all. 

Harry stood up, shaking his head. 
Maybe that’s it, he said. I don’t know, 
with him here it’s getting so I don’t enjoy 
my home no more. Now I’ve got the 
whole week end ahead of me and I don’t 
know what to do. If I stay around here, 
I'll go nuts. 

No you won’t. Just remember that he 
can’t last long. Just think of nine thou- 
* sand dollars and our new house, Harry. 
I’m glad you’re home for the week end. 
You can help me take him to the toilet. 

I don’t know whether I can take much 
more of this or not, Harry said. It’s only 
been three weeks and I don’t even feel 
like I’ve got a home at all, with him in 
there. 

Harry, it could be anytime. Look at 
it that way. He can’t last long. Just be 
kind to him, like I am, and relax. Maybe 
he'll even be dead by Monday. Maybe 
you'll even get to watch the Sunday night 
shows without him in there to bother you. 
Look at it that way. 


MR. TUCKER sat there and looked at the 
_ white square of light. Sometimes it shook 
a little and quivered and sometimes 
shadows fell on it and moved. They were 
like the shadows of birds . . . starlings, 
perhaps, dirty from winter and robins 
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covered with coal dust, shaking their 
wings ... but no, they were the shadows 
of birds, not the birds themselves. 

Then there were pearl necklaces gliding 
across the white square and Mr. Tucker 
thought of a girl he’d once known in 
Circleville. She’d worn four or five bands 
of pearl necklaces that hung clear down 
to her waist. 

He and the girl had sat in the rumble 
seat of an old Chevy. Mr. Tucker’s wife 
had died just two months before and he 
and this girl were there in the rumble seat 
hugging each other and her bands of 
cheap imitation pearls kept rattling as 
Mr. Tucker made love to her. They even 
rattled on the edge of the fender and she 
laughed shrilly. It had been a loud, bright, 
moonlit night in summer and they were 
parked in the warm moonshade of syca- 
more trees down somewhere along the 
banks of the Scioto River. 

But basically Mr. Tucker saw the white 
square as a chunk of ice. It was strange 
that he who'd been an iceman in his day 
should now, after his bad fall and sick- 
ness, be sitting in a cold, dark room look- 
ing at a cake of shining ice. 

He wondered if it was a 25, 50, or 100 
pound cake. He wondered when it would 
melt. It seemed to be sitting on a dark 
velvet shawl, the way he’d once set a 50 
pound cake on the velvet shawl of a rich 
woman in Circleville. 

The woman was crazy, so people had 
said, and she just told him to put that 
cake of ice right there on the shawl she 
had spread on the kitchen table. And 
Jake Tucker was always a man to act. 
He remembered laughing and putting it 
right where she told him. He laughed 
loud and at the woman’s look of con- 
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fusion he’d patted her on the shoulder 
and her eyes had gotten all watery. 

But Mr. Tucker had left it there and 
walked out of the house whistling. Al- 
ways, he’d been a man of decisive action. 
A kind man, but more cheerful than 
kind. And everything, in those days, had 
seemed a joke to him. He had been too 
strong and energetic to take things seri- 
ously. Although he wasn’t big, he’d often 
shown his strength by gripping a 100 
pound cake of ice with tongs in each hand 
and lifting them. 

Now he watched the ice and listened, 
occasionally, to the voices murmuring 
about him. He couldn’t see who was talk- 
ing. And when he tried to listen, they 
were talking about things that he couldn’t 
understand. Certainly, they were never 
talking about ice. 


HARRY WENT to the Carry Out. and 
bought a full case of beer. When he came 
in the back door he peeked into the front 
room and there was Mr. Tucker sitting 
just as he had been. 

Harry quickly drank a bottle of beer 
in the kitchen and then took another one 
into the front room and tuned in the 
television set. He never spoke to Mr. 
Tucker, whereas Penny was always say- 
ing, Hello, Mr. Tucker, and, Do you 
have to go to the toilet, Mr. Tucker? 

She talked to him the way some people 
talk to pets . . . not to communicate but 
to satisfy something in themselves. Cer- 
tainly, she didn’t expect a reply. 

She would sit and stare at Mr. Tucker 
for minutes at a time, the way he stared 
at the TV, but Harry was uncomfortable 
and only glanced at him occasionally, as 
if afraid that the old man might actually 
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be looking at him and not at the tele- 
vision set. 

There was definitely something wrong. 
Harry found himself wishing that Penny 
would give up on their idea (they’d both 
thought about it when Mrs. Obersnider 
mentioned that she couldn’t take it upon 
herself to rent to Mr. Tucker since his 
sickness and she was going to notify the 
Aid for the Aged). 

Just that morning Penny had referred 
to Mr. Tucker on the phone as My busi- 
ness. Harry had joined in the laughter 
when she’d said it, winking at him over 
the breakfast table. But an hour later he 
was complaining about Mr. Tucker. 

Home just isn’t home, with him in 
there like that, Harry had said, and Penny 
had repeated what had become an article 
of faith with her; that old Mr. Tucker 
just couldn’t last long enough to really 
bother them. 

In ten years, you'll have forgotten 
about this, she’d say. But we'll be living 
in a lovely home because of that nine 
thousand dollars. 

Now Penny came striding into the 
front room, humming and smoking a 
cigarette. She turned on the floor lamp, 
which flushed the ceiling with light and 
made Mr. Tucker’s shadowy figure jump 
into a solid square. 

Harry looked at him for a moment 

. at the wrinkled face, the faded eyes, 
like two seedless white grapes pushed 
back into the skin, and the large nose, 
now fallen down over the thin, irregular 
stitching of mouth. 

Penny adjusted the television set, spoke 
to Mr. Tucker, and sat in a chair. Harry 
leaned back in the sofa, holding onto his 
bottle of beer and belching quietly. He 
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held his hand up to his mouth when he 
belched and looked at Mr. Tucker. 


JAKE TUCKER walked back to the wagon, 
his tongs bouncing against his canvas 
apron. He checked the tarp over the ice 
and then went up to the mare. He patted 
her nose and turned to smile up at Ginny, 
sitting as pretty as you please on the 
wagon, smiling back at him. 

It was early summer. They sat in the 
spotted shade of the three old elms in 
front of the large Brewster home. The 
flies were fat and heavy and the sounds 
of horses clomping along the cobbled 
streets of Circleville made you want to 
just stand in the sun and drowse. People 
passing the wagon laughed and spoke to 
Ginny and him and he could almost hear 
them saying: 

That Jake Tucker! He does what he 
wants. Imagine taking your bride to work 
with you on an ice wagon! 

Oh, people loved and envied him then! 


Laughing Jake, good-natured Jake, strong 
Jake. And pretty Ginny, who modestly 
kept a cheap white parasol clasped in her 
legs, even to the buttoned shoes . . . and 
kept a cheap white parasol clasped in her 
tiny fingers. 


Whenever Jake returned from deliver- 
ing ice, she would be watching him with 
a wondrous smile on her face, even if a 
friendly passer-by were talking to her. 
She was full of her Jake, her strong and 
gentle Jake, who swaggered with a 100 
pound cake of ice on his shoulder and 
whose exposed shoulder muscles bulged 
like marble canteloupes from the arm 
openings of his horse-leather vest. 

Oh, the mare pranced and stamped her 
foot and the warm breeze blew dust and 
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scraps of paper up the street from the 
river and the goldfinches and robins sang, 
right there on the wide, leafy street, and 
the heavy horses trotted everywhere, tak- 
ing people all over town. 


MR. TUCKER did not die on the week end. 
Harry drank most of the case of beer and 
watched television. Going to work Mon- 
day, he complained of a headache. 

Penny cleaned the house that day and 
took care of Mr. Tucker, talking to him 
in the preoccupied, busy manner she had 
already gotten used to. 

For all she knew, he couldn’t hear her. 
She knew his vision was bad and she 
suspected that his hearing was too. Once, 
during the day, she paused to wonder if 
conceivably she would miss Mr. Tucker 
when he was gone. Maybe they could get 
a collie when they got their house. Harry 
had often spoken of getting a collie. 

When Harry came home, Penny knew 
that something had happened. His mouth 
was hard. He didn’t hesitate at all. He 
scraped his lunch pail up on the kitchen 
counter and said: 

Penny, I’ve gone ahead and done some- 
thing you won’t like one bit. 

What is it? Penny said. 

I’ve called about getting Mr. Tucker 
into a proper nursing home. 

I see, Penny said. I see. 

You can raise hell if you want to, but 
by God I’m not having that old man sit- 
ting in front of my television set any 
longer. 

I see, Penny said. 

She took out a cigarette and lighted it. 
When she exhaled, she said: There goes 
our nine thousand dollars. There it goes, 
just like that. 
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She snapped her fingers, then blew a 
puff of smoke out of her mouth and 
watched intently as it slowly disappeared 
in the air. 

He might live for ten years, Harry said. 
One of the guys at work has a mother- 
in-law who’s got the same thing, and 
she’s been around for eight years. Hasn’t 
said a damned word. 

Well, have you ever thought of him? 
Penny asked after a while. 

Who? 

Him? Mr. Tucker? Do you think he’d 
like the idea of being put away in a 
nursing home? 

For a second, Harry didn’t understand, 
and then he looked troubled and said: 
Since when have you been thinking about 
him? 

Oh, I’ve thought about him, Penny 
said. Don’t think I’m as cold-blooded as 
I sound. I admit that the money’s the 
big thing, but after all, we’re taking 
care of him. There aren’t many women 
who'd want to help a heavy man like that 
go to the toilet. 

Well, this woman I talked to said we 
could bring him on out there this evening 
to see how he likes it. He’d be around 
other men his own age. Let’s find out. 

They got dressed and Penny brought 
Mr. Tucker’s coat and hat to him while 
Harry flipped off the TV. The old man 
raised his head slowly and his mouth eased 
open. 

Harry stood him up and they put his 
arms through the coat sleeves and set the 
hat straight on his head. He made a 
sound, not moving his tongue which lay 
heavily on his lower plate. 

He’s trying to talk, Harry said. He’s 
trying to tell us something. 
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Harry could feel his own heart beating 
fast and his throat was tight. Mr. Tuck- 
er’s arm was around his shoulder and they 
moved him slowly, step by step, toward 
the door. 

When they opened the front door and 
the cold air came in, Mr. Tucker started 
to cry. Penny asked him if he wanted to 
go to the toilet, if that was the trouble, 
but he shook his head no and they knew 
that he had heard and understood. His 
eyes glistened and his tongue wobbled 
weakly on his lower lip. 

He doesn’t want to leave us! Penny 
finally said. They were both holding him, 
spread-legged on the front porch. 

Harry was silent. They led Mr. Tucker 
back into the house and took his hat and 
coat off. They seated him in front of the 
television set and Harry turned it on. 

I’ve never seen anybody so crazy about 
TV, he said. His eyes were misty. He 
turned to Penny. You know, he said, he 
must really kind of like us, too. 

Sure he does, Penny said. It’s worth all 
his money to spend his last days in pri- 
vacy and peace. 


AGAIN he was sitting before the cake of 
ice. He saw it dimly, as if suspended in 
the dark. The voices had sounded differ- 
ent, more real, for a while. They had 
tried to take him out into the cold. They 
had tried to get rid of him. 

Now the voices were tinny and con- 
fused. They chirped like sparrows in a 
grape arbor. But in spite of all that con- 
fusion, the old man sat and gazed steadily 
at the cake of ice and he was content, for 
it was something he could understand. 

And he knew at this moment that, 
somehow, it would never melt. 
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Massa Day Done 


ANN AND A. J. THOMAS, JR. 


MASSA DAY DONE! This pungent chant 
aptly and succinctly describes the disin- 
tegration since World War II of once 
mighty colonial empires upon which, it 
was proudly boasted, the sun never set. 
But for good or ill the sun has set. The 
stay of the British raj has ended in India 
and elsewhere in Asia and most of Africa. 
The French Tricolor no longer proudly 
flies over vast Asian and African colonies; 
in Algeria it hangs sadly tattered by in- 
ternecine strife. The suzerainty of the 
Dutch queen over her East Indian sub- 
jects is a closed chapter. Only little Portu- 
gal and Spain cling tenaciously, although 
precariously, to remnants of domains won 
by Iberian explorers and conquerors in 
bygone days of greatness. 

The rupture of the colonial tie has been 
accomplished in some instances by a peace- 
ful transition of power; at other times it 
has been violent, bloody, and anarchistic. 
But no matter the consequences, as the 
strength of the master waned, the de- 
pendent peoples have pursued a headlong 
rush for self-determination—exposing too 
often to view, as a residue of imperialism 
and colonialism, a bitterness of the erst- 
while vassal toward the master. It is yet 
to be seen whether the urge of the new 
nations to prove their mettle will combine 
with their resentment at their former 


subordination in an increasing animos- 
ity, or whether the sense of old injury 
will gradually fade. Much. depends upon 
whether this world-wide rebellion is aimed 
at colonial rule and nothing more. There 
is a cleavage between ruler and ruled 
which may be of far greater significance, 
since most of the colonial subjects are 
divided from their former overlords by 
race, and colonial freedom leaders speak 
in terms which seem to presage a united 
front of all non-European people against 
those commonly called white. These sharp 
racial antagonisms would be serious at 
any time in history, but they are of special 
urgency today in the light of the cold 
war; for if the Communists succeed in 
their bold attempt to enlist the loyal- 
ties of the non-European races—thereby 
making the barriers between liberal de- 
mocracy and its enemies not only ideo- 
logical and political but also racial—then 
the survival chances of democratic civili- 
zation become marginal. 

The wine of massa day done is also fer- 
menting in the New World. Within. the 
next few months, the Western Hemis- 
phere will witness the birth of a new, in- 
dependent, and predominantly Negro na- 
tion as those oldest of British colonial 
possessions, the islands of the West Indies, 
prepare to follow their African and Asian 
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brothers-in-empire down the freedom 
road. This new nation gives all indications 
that it will be subject to the most formid- 
able pressures that can be faced by an 
emerging culture during this latter half 
of the twentieth century. 

In April, 1958, Princess Margaret en- 
tered the Red House, seat of government 
in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, and inaugu- 
rated the Federal Legislature of the West 
Indies, thereby introducing to the world 
a new entity forged from the remaining 
portions of Britain’s great American em- 
pire, its West Indian colonies. Princess 
Margaret’s federation, officially known as 
The West Indies, is not yet a sovereign or 
independent state within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Extensive powers 
over its affairs are still retained by the 
United Kingdom, but the British Colonial 
Office has indicated that it is most eager 
to grant complete independence by June, 
1962, or earlier if the feuding island lead- 
ers can compromise their differences and 


establish a workable central government. 


On the map, the ten territorial units or 
colonies, each consisting of one or more 
islands lying in or bordering on the Carib- 
bean Sea, roughly resemble a great sickle 
whose handle is Trinidad and Tobago, a 
short distance from the South American 
mainland; whose blade is made up of 
Barbados; the Windward Islands of Gre- 
nada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia; the Leeward 
Islands of Montserrat, Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, Anguilla; and whose tip is Jamaica, 
just south of Cuba, at the western end 
of the arc. In American constitutional 
parlance these units or territories would 
be regarded as states of a union. Their 
total land area approximates that of New 
Jersey, and their combined population is 
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something over three and a half million. 
To the island-hopping tourist making 
his way dauntlessly from airport to hotel, 
from bar to beach, the West Indian 
islands appear to be a collection of som- 
nolent mosaics strewn carelessly over a 
turquoise sea. Life would seem _peace- 
shrouded and pleasant, for although the 
islands lie in the tropics, the heat of the 
sun is generally tempered by steady trade 
winds. A more discerning visitor might 
feel a peculiar mood and tempo; all is not 
golden sunlight and tropical quietude. 
These little spots of apparent tran- - 
quillity are far from placid. Hurricanes, 
tidal waves, volcanic eruptions, and earth- 
quakes are no strangers to their shores. 
Epidemics of tropical diseases take an an- 
nual toll of life—human, animal, and 
plant. The pitiful plight of the poverty- 
tormented people can be spelled out in 
the prevailing miserable one-room huts, 
in the bloated bellies of ragged children, 
in the high incidence of contagious dis- 
ease, in the almost total lack of rural 
sanitation, and in the appalling rate of 
illiteracy. In reality the islands are not 
bits of a serene paradise surrounded by a 
champagne sea. Actually, they are in a 
well-nigh desperate social and economic 
situation which, if the resulting elements 
of frustration and unrest are merged by 
the proper catalytic agent, may create 
another Caribbean whirlpool whose con- 
centric waves can sweep, as Cuba has so 
ominously shown, with dangerous rapid- 
ity to the near-by American continent. 


THE OBLIVION and poverty into which 
the Caribbean dependencies have now 
fallen is a far cry from their turbulent 
past and in stark contrast to their earlier 
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important role in world politics. In the 
three centuries following Columbus, the 
Caribbean was a battleground of interna- 
tional rivalry. Most of the islands chang- 
ed hands at least once, and the sover- 
eignty of many was altered several times 
as Great Britain, France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands jockeyed for position and 
fought for possession. The Europeans 
came to the Caribbean seeking gold, ad- 
venture, or a passage to India and the 
East. Relatively few came to establish new 
homes and cultivate the land, and when 
vhese few found in sugar a crop which 
could make them rich quickly, they in- 
itiated a chain of events from which the 
islands can never escape. The fortunes of 
the islands have risen and fallen with the 
price of sugar, and the labor require- 
ments of the sugar industry have deter- 
mined the nature of the area’s population. 
Sugar entailed cheap labor, and the cheap- 
est labor in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries was that of black slaves. 
The abolition of the slave trade and of 
slavery in the nineteenth century gave 
the coup de grace to European domina- 
tion in the area, for the white planters 
were left with such an uncertain labor 
supply that the more farsighted cut their 
losses by selling out and investing their 
capital elsewhere. The islands and their 
sugar economy inevitably became the 
troubled world of the survivors and de- 
scendants of the two million black men 
and women who had been transplanted 
from West Africa to the Caribbean. 
Just before World War II, the long- 
suffering people of the British West In- 
dies, harried by depression, and largely 
ignored and forgotten by the rest of the 
world, suddenly burst into fury. From 
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island to island violent strikes and riots 
flared as the populace gave physical vent 
to their racial animosities, to their discon- 
tent with poverty, disease, hunger, and 
unemployment. The British Colonial Of- 
fice hastily sent forth a Royal Commis- 
sion to investigate, and its report on the 
state of affairs in the islands was so 
shocking that it was kept secret until 
after the war. To have published it im- 
mediately would have given aid and com- 
fort to the enemies of democracy. 

Until the riots occurred the British had 
not appreciated the seriousness of the sit- 
uation in their Caribbean possessions, nor 
had the Negro masses realized their latent 
power. An awakening on both sides of 
the Atlantic took place, leading to changes 
in the pattern of island political life. Of 
prime importance was the rise of the labor 
unions which unskilled Negro workers, 
urban and rural, flocked to join and 
which were to become the primary pres- 
sure groups for reform both social and 
political. The union, as the only mass 
organization of the West Indian work- 
man, was not looked upon by its mem- 
bers solely as a tool for the improvement 
of working conditions and wages, but 
was viewed as a protector of all the in- 
terests of the workers. Such representa- 
tion is essentially political in nature, and 
it was inevitable that labor leaders should 
become island political leaders. The domi- 
nant labor union on each island emerged 
as the dominant political party demand- 
ing more self-government, improvement 
in the economic status of the Negro, and 
full acceptance of the Negro by island 
society. 

In response to these demands, the Brit- 
ish modified the autocratic Crown Colony 
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by permitting more and more popular 
participation in government. In England 
and the United States full adult suffrage 
had been achieved slowly, as mass demo- 
cracy evolved from semi-democracy prog- 
ressing hand in hand with increased in- 
dustrialization which aided in the estab- 
lishment of an influential and politically 
stable middle class. In the West Indies, 
political change would not wait for such 
slow evolution. In spite of illiteracy, igno- 
rance, and inexperience, the Negro popu- 
lace cried out for a say in local govern- 
ment. In the face of the possibility of 
much irresponsible leadership, the choice 
for the Colonial Office was not easy. 
Henry George’s famous edict had it that 
“to put political power in the hands of 
men embittered and degraded by poverty, 
is to tie firebrands to foxes and turn them 
loose amid the standing corn.” Henrik 
Ibsen, on the other hand, once astutely 
observed that “the most crying need in 
the humbler ranks of life is that they 
should be allowed some part in the direc- 
tion of public affairs; that is what will 
develop their faculties and intelligence 
and self respect.” The British were torn 
between these two points of view, and in 
the end inclined toward Ibsen’s. 

World War II brought a small measure 
of prosperity to the islands primarily by 
the establishment of naval, military, and 
air bases on various islands. Consequently 
the United States became involved in the 
affairs of the West Indies, assuming what 
has proved to be a continuing responsi- 
bility for their security. With the end 
of the war, most of the military bases 
were deactivated; the majority of Ameri- 
can forces departed and the fragile bubble 
of wartime prosperity burst, leaving the 
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islanders again haunted by the threat of 
poverty and oblivion. 

For twenty-five years the Colonial Of- 
fice has struggled valiantly to aid the 
islands, but the struggle has not radically 
changed economic conditions there. Plan- 
tation crops are still the primary source 
of income. Since the level of civilization 
is low, the demand is small for those 
goods that create industry for home con- 
sumption. This means that there are many 
unemployed in the islands and their ranks 
are annually swelled by one of the most 
rapid population increases in the world. 
The overshadowing social fact of the 
Caribbean is this rising tide of popula- 
tion. The only abundant resource of the 
islands is people, whose rate of increase 
in the face of great want is almost path- 
ological. It might be added that it is 
also mostly illegitimate, for West Indian 
family structure is loose, the majority of 
inhabitants living outside legitimate fam- 
ily relationships. Although it is claimed 
that this disorganization is directly trace- 
able to slavery, the truth is that family 
conditions are not becoming any better 
as the people move farther away from 
days of bondage. 


THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS are challenged 
by a high fertility rate, a steeply falling 
mortality rate, a limited acreage of cul- 
tivable land, and a shortage of capital to 
provide employment for their rapidly ex- 
panding labor force. The population ex- 
plosion tends to cancel out many of the 
improvements made during and after the 
war. Even with more housing, the oc- 
cupancy per room remains the same; -with 
more schools the number of children for 
whom no provision is made remains un- 
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changed; more doctors and dentists still 
leave the number of doctors and dentists 
per thousand of population unvaried. 
And throughout the islands there is a 
drift away from the land, because the 
young West Indian feels an antipathy to 
agricultural pursuits. “Me nah goin’ pum- 
pin’ up dem hills, totin’ and choppin’ 
like me fodder,” is the byword of youth 
as he treks from the land, where he could 
maintain at least a low standard of living, 
to the West Indian cities where he is not 
needed, and where he only adds to the 
island’s hunger problem, to its crime 
problem, to its urban slum problem, and 
to its problem of human degeneration. 
Some relief from the mounting pres- 
sures inherent in this population expan- 
sion has been brought by the steady post- 
war stream of West Indian migrants to 
the United Kingdom. Spanish-speaking 
Latin America has turned a cold shoulder 
to migration efforts from the West Indies. 
Canada, while professing no color bars, 
carefully limits the number coming to 
that nation. The United States, too, has 
only a small West Indian quota. While 
there is a back-to-Africa movement in 
the islands led by the violently antiwhite 
Rastafarians of Jamaica, the new nations 
of Africa welcome only those West In- 
dians who have advanced technical skills, 
pointing out that Africa has more than 
a sufficient supply of agrarian and un- 
skilled or semiskilled workers. The United 
Kingdom has then been the only safety 
valve for the islands. As long as Britain 
was enjoying full employment, no major 
problems were created by this invasion. 
But with the decline of prosperity there 
has come a rising feeling of fright at the 
flood of Negro migrants—a feeling which 
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has produced race riots in Nottingham 
Hill and discriminatory practices else- 
where in the British Isles. There is today 
an increasing insistence inside Britain 
that a limitation be placed on migration. 
Yet if the flow is reduced without being 
diverted elsewhere, the West Indies can 
expect to double their population in less 
than the span of a generation, and the 
already sadly inadequate standards of 
living existing in the islands must fall 
even lower. 

In an earnest effort to inaugurate a 
new day, the Colonial Office proposed a 
federal union of the islands. Shedding of 
the colonial tie has been equated with 
federation; for obviously the separate is- 
land territories, small and isolated as they 
are, would be incapable of full self- 
government on their own. An indepen- 
dent Montserrat or Antigua or Dominica 
would be an absurdity in today’s world. 
The logic of federal union is hard to 
overcome, and there are favorable factors 
which warrant some optimism about 
the results of the experiment. Foremost 
among these is the knowledge of and re- 
spect for the institutions and usages of 
parliamentary government as evolved in 
the United Kingdom and the available 
experience of the senior members of the 
Commonwealth of Nations such as Can- 
ada. The islands, though widely scattered 
and differing one from another, have 
broad characteristics in common includ- 
ing a common language, similar mixed 


racial stock, and an economic and politi- 
cal history in which the masses have been 
pawns in a game they never understood. 
These unifying features may, with the 
passage of time, develop a sense of na- 
tional community and national loyalty. 
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But elements are also present discourag- 
ing to unification and successful federa- 
tion. Feelings of local pride and detach- 
ment have heightened the insular atti- 
tudes of the people of each island. The 
miles of sea water which separate island 
from island have acted as a barrier, not 
a highway, for sea communication be- 
tween the islands has always been difficult 
and hazardous. Without the airplane the 
federation of these widely scattered land 
areas would have been impossible to con- 
ceive. And today, although air transport 
has improved interisland communication, 
it is largely reserved for the rich or for 
governmental officials. The West Indian 
laborer is still strictly confined to his own 
island and as a result tends to view his 
neighboring islanders with parochial hos- 
tility. 

As the economies of the islands are 
parallel and consequently basically com- 
petitive, interisland trade has been small 
and interisland contact limited. Separate 
economic development combined with 
tariff walls between the islands has fo- 
cused West Indian attention on England 
or Canada or the United States and away 
from possibilities of regional unity. Fur- 
thermore, the larger and wealthier colo- 
nies of Jamaica and Trinidad are reluc- 
tant to share their greater resources with 
the poorer and smaller islands and have 
sought to maintain their advantages by 
- demanding that the new federation be 
extremely loosely organized, by opposing 
freedom of trade between the islands and 
freedom of movement from island to is- 
land, and by insisting that only a limited 
power of taxation be lodged in the hands 
of the federal government. 

Even assuming a successful political 
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union, prospects for a thriving indepen- 
dent nation of The West Indies are dim. 
This is pointed up by the fact that the 
British advocacy of federation and even- 
tual dominion status within the Com- 
monwealth caused some initial suspicion 
among the local political leaders, who felt 
that these were devices to shift responsi- 
bility and obligation from imperial to 
West Indian shoulders. The fear was as- 
suaged when the Secretary of State for 
Colonies acknowledged that even after 
independence the new nation would for 
a long time need continuing financial aid 
from the United Kingdom. But the mis- 
givings show an awareness that the feder- 
ation is, as its disparagers have pointed 
out, a pooling of poverty, and this pov- 
erty will not automatically vanish upon 
the advent of political independence. 


THE SOCIAL COMPLEX of the islands also 
detracts from the prospects of a satisfac- 
tory union. West Indian society is strati- 
fied into two major layers. On top is the 
comparatively small landowning-com- 
mercial class and on the bottom is the 
large laboring class. These two groups are 
separated not only economically but also 
racially, and each fears the other. With 
the advent of universal suffrage the most 
successful political leaders of the black 
masses were those who did not hesitate to 
exploit the uneasy, sensitive, and even 
obsessive spirit of race consciousness which 
is always just beneath the surface of 
West Indian life. 

Any discerning wanderer among the 
islands becomes quickly aware that the 
disease of racialism seems to permeate all 
relationships, whether they be political, 
economic, or social. It is not simply a 
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black and white antagonism, but involves 
all gradations of white and black mix- 
tures; and in certain areas such as Trini- 
dad, there are desperate latent conflicts 
between Negroes and Asians. While the 
racial composition varies from island to 
island, in the federation as a whole the 
population is roughly 60 per cent Negro, 
23 per cent colored (that is, mixed), 15 
per cent Asian, and less than one per cent 
white. As far as the mentality of the West 
Indian is concerned, slavery is the only 
important facet of all West Indian his- 
tory, and the fact that he is a descendant 
of a slave has entered into his soul as a 
question of color. 

It has often been pointed out that the 
Negroes brought to the New World were 
themselves enslaved in the first instance 
by Negro African chiefs, and that slav- 
ery, being almost as old as the human 
race, has little to do with color: white 
men, yellow men, brown men, and black 
men have all been held in bondage. But 
such arguments are of little avail in the 
West Indies, for the Negro in these is- 
lands is overwhelmingly conscious of his 
color, to which he ascribes not only his 
ancestral state of servitude but also his 
modern ills. The West Indian therefore 
has a deep sense of inferiority which is 
compensated for by aggressiveness and an 
unending suspicion of the motives of 
other races. 

This sense of racial inferiority is further 
inflamed by the fact that the Negroes 
are still almost invariably at the bottom 
of the social and economic hierarchy, not 
because the white “massa”’ still dominates 
the picture, but because the descendants 
of the free men of color have become the 
social and financial aristocracy. Into their 
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hands have fallen the best plantations of 
the islands; it is they who are trained in 
business and management and who are 
predominant in the learned professions. 
This group has been in constant contact 
with the white man for generations and 
has to a large extent shared with him a 
common way of life. The majority of the 
colored people have been educated in 
England, regularly visit the United King- 
dom, and are socially accepted in upper 
Commonwealth circles. The gulf between 
the man of color and the Negro peasant 
or manual laborer is inevitably great, and 
the colored man has made little attempt 
to bridge it. 

Even among the descendants of inter- 
racial unions there is found a great pre- 
occupation with color, an unhealthy sen- 
sitiveness to shades of blackness or brown- 
ness. Status and skin shade are insepar- 
able: the lighter the skin, the higher the 
status. As early as 1820 a visitor to the 
islands commented on the sharp color 
gradations observed there, distinctions 
being made in terms of distance from 
pure Negro strain between samboes, mul- 
attoes, quadroons, mustees, mustiphinis, 
and quintoons; and social advancement 
was accomplished by forming associations 
with others of lighter complexion than 
one’s own. This form of discrimination is 
still carried so far that in many homes 
children with light complexions are fa- 
vored over those with darker skin. The 
better positions in shops, offices, and 
banks are mostly the monopoly of the 
lighter skinned. An ambitious dark man 
must therefore spend a great deal of time 
and effort to gain acceptance by his 
lighter compatriots, and it is common for 
a professional man to choose a lighter- 
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skinned wife so that his children can as- 
sume a higher place in the islands’ social 
scale. On the other hand, a colored girl 
who marries a Negro is generally thought 
to have “married for money” and her 
acceptance by either group is tenuous. 

After the abolition of slavery, some 
sugar planters attempted to retain their 
economic prosperity by importing inden- 
tured workers from India and China. The 
descendants of these people today add 
another racial complication, mainly in 
Trinidad. They tend to form a separate 
group, holding aloof from the Negro, 
the colored man, and the white man. 
With family ties and cultural traditions 
binding them to the East, they avoid 
social intercourse with other groups. The 
Negroes have long enjoyed an ascendancy 
over the Asians based on the fact that they 
had achieved freedom while the Asians 
were still indentured laborers but one step 
above slavery. In recent years, however, 
the Eastern people are emerging rapidly. 
They have become important business- 
men and have entered into the civil serv- 
ice in considerable number, breaking into 
what was formerly considered the one 
sure route for Negro advancement. They 
are beginning to investigate the utility of 
establishing their own political party to 
protect their minority interests in a na- 
tion peopled predominantly by Negroes. 
Relationships between Asians and Ne- 
groes have never been very cordial, but 
today they border on outright hostility. 
Consequently, in place of developing an 
eclectic and cosmopolitan society, the 
West Indians are deeply divided by a 
wide range of racial antagonisms. 

With the advent of universal suffrage 
the West Indian politician soon awoke to 
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the fact that only he will survive who 
identifies himself with the majority of 
the voters—the Negro masses—and pre- 
serves his emotional links with them. 
Therefore the successful politician must 
be a dynamic demagogue who has no 
hesitation about exploiting to the fullest 
extent the existing racial frustrations and 
animosities. The most potent political 
slogan in the West Indies today is Massa 
day done!, which originated in Trinidad 
and is reverberating from island to island. 
The day of the plantation master is un- 
questionably over, but the emotions of 
the lower elements in the islands can still 
be aroused to a feverish pitch by the 
verbal image of a strong master, either 
white or colored, shod in hobnailed boots, 
clad in pukky-hipped velvet breeches and 
soft silk shirt, with a stiff slouched hat, 
seated upon an expensively caparisoned 
saddle with upraised cowhide whip in 
hand. This “massa” signifies different 
things to different voters. To one it is 
literally the plantation owner, while to 
another it is colonialism; to another it is 
a local business tycoon, or an American 
corporate enterprise, or the dominant is- 
land oligarchy, or even the overbearing 
American tourists now swarming to the 
islands. This “massa,” say the political 
orators, would hold the oppressed Negro 
in perpetual subordination were it not 
for the people’s champions in the struggle 
against exploitation. 

Massa day done is a catchword which 
compensates for the feelings of inferiority 
and individual insecurity of the Negro 
West Indian. It reflects fear, envy, and 


indignation aroused by real or fancied 
insults or offenses. It is a negative rallying 
cry in that it depreciates and vilifies the 
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white and colored people of the islands 
and magnifies the self-image of the Ne- 
gro as a long-suffering ethnic group 
herded by the tyrant’s whip. It establishes 
the identity of the “bad” image, but does 
not clearly formulate a “good” image of 
concrete economic or political hopes or 
aspirations. Massa day done is an emo- 
tional appeal which provides the key to 
political victory without offering solu- 
tions for the many problems facing the 
new federation and its people. Its danger 
lies in the fact that most of the labor 
unions or political parties in the islands 
are very near the mob level, and the 
slogan’s reactive effect can be used for 
good or evil depending on the responsi- 
bility of the political leaders. 


ADDING TOGETHER all the legacies of 
West Indian history—poverty, illiteracy, 
illegitimacy, population explosion, and 
racial tension—one would almost be in- 
clined to predict a rapid and disastrous 
spread of communism throughout the is- 
lands within the next decade. For Carib- 
bean society is sick; it is a society of 
twisted values. To people who find them- 
selves in the social and economic plight 
of the British West Indies, communism 
brashly offers all the short cuts to a para- 
dise in which, it contends, suffering has 
ended and the world is filled with joy and 


justice. The Soviet’s claim to have abolish- 


ed all racial discrimination has a potent 


appeal to the West Indians, most of 
whom have no knowledge of Russia or 
Russians and so are unaware that Soviet 
practice falls far short of profession. 
When the cold war becomes not only 
a class war but also a color war, the 
propaganda line for communism becomes 
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clear-cut, ridiculously easy to put over. 

So far, it must be admitted, commu- 
nism has made comparatively little head- 
way in the new federation. The belated 
look by Britain at its West Indian pos- 
sessions led to reforms which permitted 
the rise of Negro leaders able to articulate 
the demands of the people. The anti- 
colonial Negro nationalist leaders, with 
whom the British have shrewdly played 
along, consequently have served to check 
the spread of Soviet influence in the is- 
lands. Nevertheless a dispassionate feview 
of the West Indies would seem to indicate 
that the issue of a turn to communism has 
not yet been decided. There is certainly no 
reason for undue optimism over the like- 
lihood of the federation’s developing a 
stable democratic government. With the 
spread of international communism to 
the Caribbean area, the plague will be 
difficult to contain. It can swiftly erupt 
in Cuba’s near neighbor, as the West In- 
dian environment is ripe to receive the 
malignant infection. 

Today the West Indian people have 
come to the end of an epoch and are at 
the beginning of another, but they are a 
discontented people. They are discontent- 
ed with their past, discontented with their 
present, and discontented with their pros- 
pects for the future. England and the 
United States have both promised to grant 
the new federation financial and technical 
aid, but apparently there is no facile cor- 
relation between economic betterment 
and democratic progress. Something more 
is needed today. Communism has attract- 
ed the backward countries of the world 
because it offers a quasi-religious creed, 
a hope-filled vision which in recent dec- 
ades the free world has not been able to 
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match. If there should be a serious eco- 
nomic collapse in the islands, if the feder- 
ation depresses rather than increases the 
standard of living on the individual is- 
lands, if Britain closes the door to further 
West Indian migration, if the racial ten- 
sions in the islands and in the rest of the 


Testament for Skeptics 


W. E. BARD 


Ooze at the bottom 
of an otherwise 
impeccable ocean, 
man or 

the beginning of man 

sexless 
sans passion 

singing 
after a fashion 
surfacing 


with Spinoza. 


Men who pursue knowledge 


measure their learning 
too broadly, 
let them try Yale first 
then Bryn Mawr 
never quite finishing 
the safaris 
they never go on 


to dodge the worries 
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free world remain unresolved, and above 
all if the West cannot revitalize the 
democratic dream, the day may be rapidly 
approaching when only in communism 
will the West Indians see prospects for a 
prosperous future. Massa day done? Massa 
day maybee jes beginnin’! 


there is no escape from 

by the same curricula 
all protozoa 
are heir to. 


Surviving and equal 
they flounder in circles 
never quite swimming 
not sure of themselves 
the product of fission 
too radioactive 

for a fish 
ready to don wings 

and white robe 
in some New Jerusalem 
without dimensions 
where apes with bass voices 
are singing 
April 


all over. 
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Elder Wisdom 


HELEN SINGER 


Some relatives held out for x per cent 
On second mortgages, as the only safe investment. 
Some believed a good dress for z dollars 

Outlasted several cheap ones; others 

Never had a chance to find out. 


The children played around all this wisdom, 
Collecting cigarbands; green and red gloss 
Of Indian chiefs’, Egyptian princesses’, 
Feathers and gems. 

Ranged the vacant lots. Came home, 

And through one ear 

Heard the guidelines they try now to recall. 


They learned: that everybody came back at evening, 
From days apparently monotonous. 

Read black print in the paper about crime, 

And clucked high morals over it, devising 
Appropriate punishment; bought funeral plots. 


All the while the children played under the yellowing sky; 
Sang threats to doodle-bugs, saying the house burned; requested favors 
Of the evening star 

And went to visit with the dyed-blonde neighbors, 

To hear of ghosts; or with the Negroes, 

To hear how hail as big as eggs, and lightning fireballs, — 

Rolled through the Georgia town their elders lived in. 

And figs would bloom, to herald Armageddon. 
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Hitch Your Horses to a Star 


MARIE CHAY 


MY FATHER was very poor mechanically. 
The best he could do in that line was to 
drive a nail more or less in the direction 
he wanted. For anything more compli- 
cated than this, he called on my mother 
who was excellent in taking apart a re- 
calcitrant cider press or mowing machine, 
fixing or adjusting it, and then putting 
the whole thing together again so that it 
worked as well as it had before the break- 
down. 

Each time this miracle happened, my 
father would look at her in admiration 
and awe. “How can you do it?” he would 
ask. ““To know just what to do with a 
cold, dead thing that can’t tell you 
what’s wrong and never to have any 
pieces left over—well!” he would say, 
shaking his head in wonder. “An animal 
now or a tree—that’s different.” 

These things were very dear to him, 
for he had an exaggerated love for all 
animals, trees, and flowers and became 
fanatically attached to them. No one but 
he was allowed to get a bouquet of flow- 
ers or to pick any fruit. “You might hurt 
them,” he said whenever he saw anyone 
start toward them. 

Then, as though he were plucking a 
piece of his own flesh, he would very 
grudgingly and with great gentleness de- 
tach a piece of fruit or a flower. On his 
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face, during the entire operation, was an 
expression of suffering. 

With animals he was even worse. He 
overfed and so thoroughly spoiled them 
that they were almost useless. His chick- 
ens looked like fat, middle-aged women 
with nothing to do, and consequently 
they completely forgot their main func- 
tion in life. His cows thought of nothing 
but lying down and chewing their cud 
after his many hearty meals. 

But my father’s greatest care was ex- 
pended on his horses. On cold nights 
when he returned home from work, he 
would come by the long way, some five 
miles farther, in order that his team 
wouldn’t have to cross a small stream and 
therefore chill its hoofs in the icy water. 
The fact that within five minutes after 
that, at the most, the horses would be in 
a warm barn never seemed to make any 
difference to my father. “The shock to 
their systems would be too much,” he al- 
ways said. 

When his tormentors became too in- 
sistent, his answer was an angry, “How 
would you like to have your feet sudden- 
ly dipped in icy water?” 

Many times, during raw, blustering 
days as he worked, clearing rocks from a 
field—if he thought my mother would 
not see him—he carried heavy rocks him- 
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self rather than drive his team out into 
such weather. Or, during late fall, he 
would haul fertilizer in a wheelbarrow to 
the fields in order that his two horses 
might remain in the barn. 

The horses—two mongrels of the horse 
world, though my father insisted he saw 
strains of Arabian in the black one, 
Chubby—repaid my father for all this 
care by galloping merrily in a hilly pas- 
ture during the spring and summer when 
there was work to do and refusing to be 
caught. 

The whole family would have to go on 
cross-country runs each morning before 
breakfast, each of us in a different corner 
and converging on the two animals then 
so full of life. 

My father carried a tin can with corn 
in it, but even the sound of it rattling so 
invitingly seemed not to interest them. 

When Charlie and Chubby, tired of 
the game, finally decided to be caught, 
they suddenly drooped wearily, and, as 
though each step were the greatest of ef- 
forts, plodded with difficulty to’the barn 
where they munched the corn held out to 
them so solicitously. 

My father, who at first had been sad 
and then indignant at having his kind- 
ness treated so harshly, now felt nothing 
but sorrow and sympathy for the two 
seemingly exhausted animals. 

“I can’t ask them to put in a day’s 
work after this,” he said to my mother. 
“We do,” she answered heartlessly. 

My father eyed my brother and me 
with a look of speculation and then, real- 
izing that we were only eight and that 
our draft power was as yet only poten- 
tial, looked at my mother. 

“In Europe, the peasant families often 
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harness themselves to a plow or wagon,” 
he said casually as though just giving my 
brother and me a piece of information, as 
he so often did to broaden our outlook. 

Before either of us, suddenly intrigued 
with the idea, could answer with enthu- 
siasm, my mother faced my father and 
stopped. 

“This,” she reminded him sharply, “‘is 
America, and we'll live like Americans.” 

My father looked hurt. “Don’t mis- 
understand me,” he said. “I was merely 
making a statement, just trying to tell 
these chite how people in other places live 
so they’ll know that the world is large and 
isn’t all here in El Ganado. It broadens 
them that way.” 

“Their minds, yes, but not their backs,” 
my mother said firmly, and with a stern 
look at my father she went into the house 
to get breakfast. 


THE AUTUMN after this, a car salesman 
came to our house. He was selling Star 
touring cars which, among other things, 
he assured us, were famous for being able 
to run on three wheels should the fourth 
one, for some reason, not be on the car 
at that moment. 

My brother and I were completely 
captivated with the idea of a car travel- 
ing on three wheels. My mother, how- 
ever, was more practical. 

“Why would any driver start out from 
home with only three wheels?” she asked 
the salesman. 

When he began to explain, in simple 
language, the advantages of owning a car 
constructed with such precision and so 
perfectly balanced that it could run on 
either three or four wheels, she brushed 
his explanations aside with the remark, 
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“It’s better to be able to pay for a car 
than to worry so much about driving it 
on three wheels. If it was originally made 
for four wheels, use them.” 

After this, the salesman directed his 
remarks entirely to my father. “A Star 
only eats when it works for you,” he told 
him. “On the other hand, your animals 
eat all the time, twenty-four hours a 
day, summer and winter, whether they’re 
working or not.” 

He showed my father the smart isin- 
glass curtains which were to be put up 
for winter use and the top which could 
come down in summer so that, as he said, 
“the summer breezes will flow over you.” 
It was a double-duty car, he went on, and 
would last for years. At less than a thou- 
sand dollars and even only using it on 
what were once the long, weary winter 
trips to Tulipan, the county seat, it was 
certainly a bargain. 

A gleam came in my father’s eyes when 
he heard this, and added to it was the 
salesman’s statement that the car ate only 
when it worked. Anyone could afford 
that, he felt. Now he would no longer 
have to subject his team to the long, cold 
drives to Tulipan during the winter. In 
the summer, the car could rest and the 
horses could go on pleasant little excur- 
sions which they would then not mind 
doing. 

My mother said the summer was also 
the time to go to Tulipan in the car, but 
my father wouldn’t hear of it. She then 
took paper and pencil and tried to show 
him in black and white that we could 
under no circumstances afford a car, but 
my father insisted on going ahead and 
buying it anyway. 

“Who will drive it?” my mother asked 
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him when all her financial statements 
were ignored. 

“The children,” he answered. 

“At the age of eight?” 

“When they grow up.” 

“That won’t be for another six or 
eight years. What about now?” 

“We will.” 

My mother looked at him, startled on 
hearing his choice of pronouns, but said 
no more. She took two lessons from the 
salesman, and after driving around our 
orchard and along one or two back roads, 
was as proficient a driver as many people 
who had spent years driving. 

My father put off learning to drive for 
quite some time. He used excuse after 
excuse, although he watched my mother 
warily as she drove, giving her nervous 
and useless advice every minute. 

“When you turn right, let me know.” 

“Why? I have my hand straight up, 
haven’t I?” she would reply. 

“Yes, but how can the car behind you 
see that?” he answered irritably. He 
would then put his hand straight out and 
then, still not satisfied that the driver 
back of my mother had seen his hand, 
which he had not, he would open the 
door, lean out as far as he dared and 
shout, ““Watch out there! We’re going to 
turn right here!” and make wild motions 
with his hand. 

The people in the car back of us would 
usually smile tolerantly and nod amiably 
in order to humor what they thought 
could be nothing but a harmless drunk, 
with a woman driver besides. 

My mother would once more start to 
explain, patiently, about a driver’s hand 
signals, then give up, sigh, and go on with 
her driving. 
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When the Star had its first flat, my 
father was panicky and then sad. Horses, 
he felt, did not need shoeing quite so 
quickly or at such inconvenient times. 
He got out of the car, a huge, excep- 
tionally strong man, and stood there 
helplessly until my mother told him ex- 
actly what to do. Then, following her 
directions carefully, he set to work as 
gently as though he were handling baby 
chicks. 

“You’re dealing with steel, not living 
things,” my mother said to him after a 
moment. “You won’t break anything, 
don’t worry.” But my father continued 
as before. The only way to get him to 
hurry, she knew, for she sometimes used 
that trick, was to tell him that he would 
be late getting home to feed: his ani- 
mals. Then he would finish the job with 
dispatch, although nervous the whole 
time. 


IT WAS IN MARCH of the year after we 
got the Star that my father finally decided 
to learn to drive. He felt that it was silly 
to have to have a woman drive him 
wherever he wanted to go, and since it 
was still cold and snowy, nothing could 
have induced him to get his pampered 
horses out. 

My mother undertook to teach my 
father, but though she was a calm woman 
who was never easily bothered by any- 
thing, he claimed that she made him 
nervous and excited. 

“I’m the one who should be nervous 
and excited,” she said grimly after a few 
weeks of lessons. 

She then asked the salesman who had 
sold us the Star to come and teach my 
father, knowing that a stranger and a 
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man would probably be able to teach him 
much better. 

The salesman came, but after two 
more weeks of lessons he left, bewildered 
and shattered. He told my mother, with 
no confidence whatever, that he thought 
my father could drive well enough on our 
mountain roads but that he should keep 
away from the towns and the main high- 
ways. “He only wants to drive in low 
gear,” he said to my mother, “and he 
always wants to pass on the right.” 

“Why not?” my father asked belliger- 
ently, hearing him. “In this country you 
keep to the right. This isn’t Europe.” 

The salesman gave my mother a pity- 
ing look, shook his head as though he re- 
gretted the sale of this particular Star, 
and left hurriedly. 

My mother then suggested to my father 
that he practice driving on the two roads 
going through our orchard. She had done 
this with excellent results. 

My father agreed. He grabbed the 
steering wheel and never got out of low 
gear, even though he kept the gas pedal 
down on the floorboard and the emer- 
gency brake on. : 

Each day both the car and the trees 
acquired new bruises. After brushing up 
against a tree which hadn’t moved when 
my father shouted to it, he would pull 
hard on the steering wheel. Then, with 
his feet clamped down to the floorboard 
on the gas and brake pedals, he would 
yell, “Whoa, damn you, whoa! Per Bacco, 
can’t you hear? Where are you going 
now?” 

Finally he would give up, jump out of 
the car, and run to examine the tree. 
Grabbing a bucket of black ointment 
which he kept in the orchard, he painted 
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the wound. If a branch was broken, he 
would medicate it and bind it tightly 
together again. 

“Maladito, Star!” he would mutter 
furiously to himself. “It was never like 
this in Piedmont. Jesu faus, Star! Hurt 
one of my trees just once more and I'll 
chop you to pieces!” 

In the meantime the car, still in low 
gear, would be jerking down the orchard. 
Sometimes it would hit a tree or fence 
which would stop it. Most of the time, 
however, my father would turn away 
from his injured tree, find the car gone, 
and shout loudly to all of us to help corral 
it. If my father reached the car first, he 
would grab hold of the bracket for the 
top, one of the door handles, the bumper, 
or anything else in order to hold it. 

“Whoa! Whoa! Speta! Speta!” he 
would yell, and as the car pulled him 
along, his fervor would increase and he 
would try digging his heels in the ground 
to get a firmer hold. 

To our shouts of “Turn off the en- 
gine!” “Turn the key!” or “Take it out 
of gear!”—the last of which he never 
could understand—he paid no attention. 

One of us finally had to race to the 
car, jump on the running board, and 
stop it by a simple little twist. My brother 
and I had been taught early by my 
mother to do that, and we felt as proud 
of ourselves as though we were cowboys 
catching a runaway horse. My father was 
merely astounded each time the miracle 
happened. 

After one of these bouts, there would 
come a storm of abuse from my father, 
all of it concerning the perversity and 
stubbornness in general of all things made 
of steel, automobiles in particular and 
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with special emphasis on a Star touring 
car which could run on three legs but 
wouldn’t stop when it was told to. 
My mother would then drive the Star 
back into the garage, and the entire family 
would have to go to the house to rest. 


IT was several weeks after one of these 
affairs, when we still had something left 
of the Star, that an old Spanish-American 
neighbor of ours died, and my father 
decided to drive the Star to the funeral, 
though ordinarily he went in a buggy as 
did most of the neighboring ranchers. 

“The car will be warmer,” he said as 
he looked at the isinglass curtains, now 
cracked and broken. “Besides, we can 
take two or three neighbors.” 

Getting the necessary passengers proved 
a chore when once it was known that my 
mother wasn’t driving, even though cars 
were still such a novelty in that part of 
the mountains that everyone would will- 
ingly have accepted a ride with almost 
anyone. 

“It looks better for a man to drive to 
something like this,” my father said when 
pressed for a reason for his wanting to 
drive. “It’s much more dignified. That’s 
the way it was in Piedmont.” 

A man, his wife, and his mother-in- 
law, all three of them even poorer than 
their neighbors and so without even a 
horse, finally allowed themselves to be 
inveigled into riding with my father. 

“They don’t even have a donkey,” my 
mother said, and so the disquieting pros- 
pect of a dangerous ride still seemed 
better than walking or riding, legs dang- 
ling, on the back of a jouncing lumber 
wagon. 

My father settled the three women in 
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the back seat, saying that it looked better 
for the men to be in front, and then piled 
blankets on all of them and on the 
radiator of the car. To each passenger he 
gave a hot brick wrapped in a blanket to 
be held in his lap or put under his feet. 
He then opened the door on his side and 
hurled himself in the seat as though about 
to mount a wild bronco which would take 
off before he was halfway on its back. 

After my father started the car several 
times with vertebra-cracking jolts and 
made the battery weak, my mother sug- 
gested that he take the car out of gear 
and turn on the key. With a resigned 
sigh and a look of reproof at the dash- 
board, my father did as he was told, and 
the car started. With the steering wheel 
in a death grip in his left hand and his 
foot on the throttle clear to the floor- 
board, he forced the protesting engine 
into low gear amid fearful grindings and 
buzzings. Quickly, he grabbed the other 
half of the wheel with his right hand 
just as the car strained to get ahead. 

“Take off the emergency brake!” my 
mother called above the racket. “You're 
tearing the car apart! Half of it is pulled 
forward and the.other half back.” 

“I can’t let go!” my father yelled, for 
once he had hold of the steering wheel, 
he was overcome by a form of buck fever 
and seemed frozen to the circle. 

My mother got up, leaned over the 
front seat, loosened the brake, and the 
. car sloshed ahead through mud and snow. 

My father herded the Star in low gear 
to the neighbor’s ranch, a distance of 
more than a mile. Part of the time it 
hobbled, part of the time it rolled along. 
When my mother suggested that he 
change to second gear at least, he said that 
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it was cold and the car needed warming 
up. (When the weather was warm, he 
said the car needed to get up power.) 


The funeral procession finally got 
under way. It was made up of horses and 
buggies or wagons, men on horseback, 
and an occasional broken-down car. 

“We'll let them get a good start,” my 
father said as he and his passengers sat 
all wrapped up in the car watching the 
others drive off. “That way we won’t be 
crowded.” 

After a while my father started and 
drove off in the only way he knew—low 
gear. Eventually he caught up with the 
procession but did not slow down. My 
mother leaned forward to look at him 
and saw that he was rigid, staring fixedly 
ahead, his knuckles white on the steering 
wheel. 

“You’d better slow down,” she coun- 
seled him quietly. 

This seemed to break my father’s spell 
and he shouted for the men in the wagon 
ahead to hurry on. For a second he took 
one hand off the wheel to motion to the 
man, but then, realizing what he had 
done, he quickly clamped his hand back 
on the wheel but continued to shout and 
to call to my mother to honk the horn. 

“That won’t do any good,” she answer- 
ed. “Just stop a minute and wait,” she 
urged him as he started to pass the first 
wagon. 

“I can’t take my foot off the gas,” he 
said in a scared voice. “Signal that I’m 
going to pass,” he said nervously. 

My mother leaned toward the front 
seat and said to the man huddled in ter- 
ror beside my father, “Kick his foot off 
the pedal.” 

The man, cold and terrified, tried un- 
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successfully to do as my mother directed 
him. “His foot seems to have grown to 
the car, Dofa Juana,” he finally said in 
despair while his wife and her mother, in 
the back seat, began to call on various 
saints who might be able to help them 
and their friend, Don Pablo, in their 
trouble. 

My father was by then to the right of 
the third wagon, whose driver had gone 
prudently to the center of the road. The 
other drivers, hearing the commotion and 
looking back, also went cautiously down 
the center of the road until an oncoming 
car forced them back to their rightful 
side. 

The buzzing of the Star coupled with 
my father’s frenzied shouts caused several 
of the saddle horses to prance around and 
back into and kick some of the teams. 
These once docile horses also began to rear 
and plunge, causing one of the wagons to 
veer sharply backward, nearly at right 
angles to the road. 

My father came down the road on the 
right-hand side just as this last wagon 
swung abruptly to that side. The front 
part of the Star was past the wagon, but 
the back end sideswiped it in passing. The 
Star’s left back wheel and fender were 
sheared off. 

True to all its extravagant advertising 
claims, the Star continued straight ahead, 
scarcely noticing that one of its vital 
parts was gone. 

The road by this time had come to a 
narrow bridge which crossed a rather deep 
gorge. Just before this and to the right 
was a fairly open space with nothing 
more dangerous than several large bould- 
ers and pine trees scattered around. My 
father chose the open space. He skirted 
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one or two trees, giving each of them no 
more bruises than he had our trees at 
home, and then, to the screams of the two 
women passengers, he crashed into a large 
boulder which stood in his way and 
wouldn’t move. 

“It’s all their fault,” my father mut- 
tered to himself as he got out of the car. 
“Screaming like that! No wonder I hit 
that rock.” 

Though the entire front end of the 
Star was a wreck, no one was hurt, but 
only badly shaken up and frightened. By 
this time, of course, the entire funeral 
procession had halted and several of the 
men on saddle horses had raced after the 
Star and were there just as the end came. 

In a few moments the rest of the 
funeral entourage came up and, after 
making sure that no one was hurt, walked 
around the Star and marveled at the fact 
that it could run on three legs as well as 
or better than it had on four. 

“But a very poorly made car,” my 
father said with disgust. “It would last 
forever, the salesman said just so he could 
sell it, and now look at it. Vergogna! 
Only eight months old too.” He shook 
his head and walked away. 

Several of the men offered to hitch 
their horses to the Star and pull the re- 
mains home, but my father very firmly 
though courteously refused all offers. 

“The funeral comes first,” he said 
gravely, and even though various neigh- 
bors remarked that the dead man would 
have a long time to rest wherever he was 
going and that a little longer wait here 
now wouldn’t matter, my father still 
refused. He would, however, appreciate 
having rides for his three passengers, his 
wife, and himself, and so places were 
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made for the five, and the funeral pro- 
cession continued. 

After the funeral, my father went to 
the barn and harnessed Chubby and 
Charlie. “I don’t like to take you out in 
this weather,” he said to them in a tone 
of apology, “but I think it only right 
that you be the ones to do this.” 

The horses, though they would gladly 
have given up the honor to any other 
team, went listlessly out of the barn and 
down the road. Some time later they were 
back, dragging a three-wheeled Star with 
its fourth wheel in the back seat. 

The Star was put in a corner of the 
orchard, where it remained for several 
years. To have it fixed would cost more 
than it was worth. “Besides,” my mother 
said, “it still has to be paid for and we 
can’t afford both the payments and the 
garage bills.” 

Each time we had visitors, my father, 


If Matter Is Me 


Today blooms a white thought 
in the pulse 

saying the sun is blue 

and cold with no magnetism; 
the sun is a power I speak 

into light and heat. 


In the ground a fallen star 
trembles my notions 
through every least dendrite 


after going into detail about the lack of 
durability of Star cars even though they 
could run on three wheels, always took 
the callers to what he called our grave- 
yard. 

“There,” he said dramatically one day 
to some of his friends, pointing to the 
rusting Star, “there is how one pays for 
a dead horse.” i 

“Well,” my mother observed, “‘at least 
we do own two live ones who can start 
working again.” 

My father looked startled and then, 
with a worried glance toward the barn- 
yard where Chubby and Charlie were 
sunning themselves, said, “I wonder if 
we could get a four wheel one? It might 
not be as unusual as a Star but it might 
last longer.” 

“Not long enough,” my mother said 
with firmness, and went back to the 
house. 


BERNICE AMES 


into song 
for I am a transformer. 


In the air sun filaments 

lift me free 

from this dance of molecules jailing me, 
free to a flowing of minds. 


And I, the microcosmic I, 
move in white thought 
imagining tomorrow. 
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The Geologzst in the Oil Field 


MODY C. BOATRIGHT 


THE status of the petroleum geologist 
during the first thirty years of this cen- 
tury was somewhat below that of hero. 
In the rejoicing of a community when oil 
came, he was likely to be overshadowed 
if not forgotten. The oil field that he 
mapped was not named for him. 

Samuel W. Tait complains of a “con- 
vention of anonymity about all oil dis- 
coveries which is observed by all writers,” 
who, he says, fail to disclose that back of 
every big discovery “was a single man, 
usually a geologist, with the courage to 
fight for his convictions at the risk of 
losing his professional standing.” There is 
no reason, however, for believing that 
there has been a conspiracy on the part of 
reporters and popular historians to be- 
little the role of geology in the develop- 
ment of the oil industry. They brought 
to their writing certain presuppositions 
about the qualities which gave interest 
and significance to the events reported. 
That is, they assumed that they knew 
what their readers wanted: conflict, hu- 
mor, sentiment, action, and the like. 
These were the qualities they looked for, 
and the qualities they failed to find in the 
work of the geologist. His conflicts were 
conflicts of ideas. His battles were waged 
within a small group, not in the open 
forum. If they came to the attention of 
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the reporter at all, he did not know how 
to make a feature story of them. The re- 
sult of his writing was more to confirm 
the popular ideas of geology than to im- 
part accurate ones. 

The attitude of the farmer or rancher 
toward the geologist was ambivalent. If 
he was known to be looking for oil, he 
was welcome. If questioned about the 
prospects, he was evasive, but if you 
watched him carefully, you would see 
that he kept coming back to a certain 
place, and that would be where it looked 
best for oil. If his report was unfavorable 
and nobody offered to lease your land, he 
probably didn’t know very much about 
his business. If his report was favorable 
and somebody leased your land and put 
down a well and didn’t get oil, the geolo- 
gist was unquestionably right, but the 
driller was incompetent or dishonest. 
Maybe he had passed the oil sand without . 
knowing; maybe he didn’t drill to the 
specified depth, made a false report, and 
collected his money; or more likely he 
was bought off by a rival company, prob- 
ably Standard Oil, and plugged the well. 

Nobody knows when the term “rock 
hound” was first applied to the geologist, 
but it might well have come from the 
country folk. M. G. Cheney noted that 
the people who watched him work 
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thought he roamed over an area in the 
manner of a coon dog looking for a scent, 
and when they saw him return to a point 
of reference, they thought of a coon dog 
returning to the place where he had lost 
the trail. 

And Charles Gould reports the follow- 


ing story: 


. an old farmer in southern Kansas was 
surprised and concerned to see two men with 
surveying instruments out on a rocky hill in 
his pasture. He asked a neighbor if he knew 
who the intruders were. 

“Oh, them’s rock hounds,” said the neigh- 
bor. ““They’ve been chasing that ledge of lime- 
stone clear across the country. Yesterday Bill 
Jones, he started to chase ’em off’n his place, 
but they told him they was huntin’ for oil, so 
he let ’em stay. Says he thought if they could 
locate oil on his farm, he’d better let ’em do 


A hound is a smart animal, so if “rock 
hound” originated among country folk, 
it had for them no derogatory implica- 
tions. 

Among oilmen it probably did. Opera- 
tors were slow to recognize the validity 
of geological science, or at least of its use- 
fulness to them. Their saying, “Geology 
never filled an oil tank,” persisted long 
after it had ceased to be true. John Gay- 


ley in his early Texas years said that the 


only reliable geologist was Dr. Drill. An- 
other successful wildcatter used to say, 
“To hell with geology. Let’s go dig an oil 
well.”* Benjamin Coyle thought a geolo- 


* This attitude, however, was not universal. The 
Rio Bravo Oil Company, a subsidiary of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, was the first oil company to set up 
a geological department. The department was organ- 
ized by E. T. Dumble in 1897. (See Edgar W. Owens, 
“Remarks on the History of American Petroleum 
Geology,” Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, XLIX [July, 1959], 256-60.) 
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gist’s favorable report was like a shot of 
dope. “It just spurts him [the oil man] to 
go ahead . . . you don’t like to go out and 
start anything if somebody don’t give 
you a shot in the arm.” This was the chief 
value of geology. He had some mighty 
nice friends who were geologists and he 
used to tell them that if he ever found a 
guy that knew as much as they did, he was 
going to marry him. At least, “he'll think 
I’m married to him, I'll stick so close to 
him.” 

One way to belittle geology was to 
give fantastic accounts of how decisions 
on drilling locations were made. One old- 
time oilman told Charles Gould that “his 
favorite way of locating oil was to tie a 
tin can on a dog’s tail and start the dog 
on a run across the prairies. Where the 
can came off, there he would drill.” And 
Lew Allen reported in 1922 that “‘al- 
though admitting that most of the recent 
strikes have been located by geologists, 
many old-time operators affect to scorn 
the ‘rock hounds’ and use their own orig- 
inal methods.” He quotes one man as say- 


ing, 


Not that I don’t believe in geologists. I al- 
ways use one. I’m that big a fool. Pay him 
$50.00 « day to chip rocks and write reports. 
But when I get ready to start, I take a Negro 
and blindfold him, turn him around three 
times, and let him throw a silver dollar as far 
as he can. Where the dollar falls, if I can find 
it, is the spot where I drill. 


One operator was told by his geologist 
that he had located the well off the struc- 
ture. His reply was, “Well, skid the struc- 
ture over a little.” 

The drillers and tool dressers and 
roughnecks were as contemptuous as their 
employers. “The average fellow in the oil 
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field,” reports one geologist, would say, 
“There goes one of those scientists,” or 
“Here comes another one of those scien- 
tist so and soes.” Ex-driller Billy Bryant 
spoke for many of his trade when he said 
that if he were a big oilman he would 
hire a geologist, one of the best he could 
find. “And every time I got me a section 
of land, I'd let him go out and make a 
location, and if he made the location on 
the south corner, i’d go to the north cor- 
ner and make a well.” 


SUCH APPRAISALS of the geologist may be 
accounted for in part by the fact that the 
early discoveries were made without his 
help. The pioneer seekers of petroleum 
had little need for geology. They looked 
for oil springs or oil or gas seepages, clear- 
ly visible on the surface. “Nearly every 
producing region (petroleum province) ,” 
says A. T. Levorsen, “was discovered as a 
result of drilling prompted by the recog- 
nition of nearby surface or subsurface 
showings of gas, oil, or asphalt.” Among 
the subsurface indications the most im- 
portant was the encountering of oil or 
gas in wells drilled for water. 

Two epoch-making discoveries will 
come to mind immediately. Drake drilled 
near an oil spring. Once the province was 
discovered, geology was able to trace it 
into West Virginia. Patillo Higgins’ inter- 
est in Spindletop began when he noticed 
gas seeps. The well proved to be on a salt 
dome; this led to a search for other salt 
domes, but in this search science was not 
especially helpful until the introduction 
of geophysical instruments. Before that 
time, a layman could do about as well as 
a scientist. 

Equally important in accounting for 
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the tardy recognition of geology was the 
practical man’s contempt for the theor- 
izer, the doer’s contempt for the thinker. 
Even before Drake’s discovery in 1859 a 
Canadian geologist had formulated a 
structural theory to account for a series 
of oil seepages, a theory which by the end 
of the 1860’s had been elaborated and 
accepted by many geologists. But this 
early work was done by academic geolo- 
gists more interested in advancing their 
science than in finding oil. It was not un- 
til 1883 that the first consulting petro- 
leum geologist, I. C. White, opened his 
office. Writing in 1892 he expressed grat- 
ification “in having assisted in removing 
this stigma [expressed in the saying “Ge- 
ology never filled an oil tank” ] from our 
profession.” But the stigma was not to be 
completely removed for a long time. As 
late as 1952 one successful independent 
operator felt that a geologist’s report 
should be studied with great caution. The 
geologist is a scientist, accustomed to 
thinking in scientific terms, and if he 
finds “even a suspicion of a structure... 
he, perhaps unconsciously, takes the posi- 
tion that a well ought to be’ drilled to 
find out what’s there.” In brief, there is 
an inherent conflict of interest. The oper- 
ator wants oil; the geologist wants in- 
formation. 

Yet in the widely publicized classical 
examples of geological error, the advice 
has been not to drill. Any geologist with 
long experience in petroleum will confess 
to errors in the interpretation of data, 
and he knows the uncertainty of finding 
oil even on the most favorable structure. 
Charles Gould, who has been called the 
father of petroleum geology in the South- 
west, and who certainly found his share 
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of oil, used to say that any anticline was 
worth drilling but he knew that not every 
anticline contained oil. The salt domes of 
the Gulf Coast exhibited no surface out- 
cropping by which they could be defined, 
nor did stratigraphic traps such as the 
ones underlying the great East Texas field. 
In the Mexia region Colonel Humphreys 
disposed of a part of his holdings upon 
the recommendation of a geologist, who 
said it was not on the structure. When 
the company that had acquired the leases 
brought in a well, Humphreys wired the 
geologist, who was in New York, to 
hurry back to Texas. They had skidded 
the structure over. Wallace Pratt, one of 
the great geologists, who had much to do 
with the success of the Humble Compa- 
ny, had had the same opinion, but he 
solved the geological problem in time for 
his company to make profitable leases. 
He seems to have miscalculated the angle 
of the fault, and thus oil was produced 
on what on the surface appeared to be a 
downhill side. 

The successes of geology were taken 
for granted. It was the failures that pass- 
ed into tradition. 


THESE FAILURES have received embodi- 
ment in a widely diffused narrative. A 
local citizen, hoping to strengthen the 
economy of the community, and/or a 
wildcatter, hoping to make money, be- 
comes convinced that there is oil under 
certain terrain. The reasons for this con- 
viction vary all the way from religious 
faith to a new and unorthodox geolog- 
ical theory. A geological opinion is ob- 
tained, sometimes from a “government” 
or “state” geologist, sometimes from a 
consulting geologist, sometimes from the 
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staff of a big oil company. The report is 
emphatically unfavorable, and often the 
geologist offers to drink all the oil found. 

But bolstered by his own theory or by 
his mystic faith, and supported by the 
local citizens, the wildcatter moves in his 
equipment and proceeds to drill. The 
condemnation of the location by geology, 
however, makes it exceedingly difficult to 
find the risk capital necessary to finance 
the drilling. The first attempt to drill a 
well is usually a failure, either because the 
equipment is inferior or because the pro- 
ducing sand has been missed by a few 
feet or a few hundred feet. Additional 
money has to be raised, but the local 
people have lost faith and refuse to make 
further investments. Every legitimate 
method of financing is resorted to. Final- 
ly, when money and credit are down to 
the last dollar, the well comes in. A new 
field or perhaps a whole new province has 
been discovered. The big companies that 
have refused to help finance the well rush 
in and lease land at rentals a hundred or 
a thousand times those prevailing before 
the discovery. The geologist, instead of 
drinking oil as promised, says, “Ah!” 

This is the pattern, the archetype, in 
which the popular imagination, aided by 
popular journalism, tends to fashion the 
event, though not every element is pres- 
ent in every version. It is not entirely 
without truth, but upon investigation of 
particular versions the truth proves to be 
somewhat more complex and somewhat 
less disparaging to geology. 


ALTHOUGH oil and gas seeps had been 
known to exist in Texas since 1543, in 
1900 there was only one oil field, Corsi- 
cana, operating in the state, and its pro- 
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duction in that year was only 829,544 
barrels. On January 10, 1901, the Lucas 
gusher came in, and by the end of the 
year the Spindletop field had produced 
3,593,113 barrels. The next year its pro- 
duction was 17,420,049 barrels, and Tex- 
as took rank among the leading oil pro- 
ducing states. . 

C. A. Warner cites 1892 as the date 
and Spindletop as the place of the first 
attempt in Texas to utilize geology in the 
search for oil, implying an acceptance of 
Patillo Higgins’ lifelong claim that he 
had geological reasons, other than surface 
gas, for believing that oil could be found. 
Higgins had studied a publication of the 
United States Geological Survey, and had 
perhaps identified the low mound four 
miles south of Beaumont as an anticline; 
but unless it is among his unpublished 
papers, he has left no detailed account of 
his theory. He did believe that gas in 
contact with sand and shale would cause 
them to turn to rock, and thus form a 
roof for an oil trap. But if the memory 
of one of his fellow-townsmen may be 
trusted, he also witched the hill with a 
peach limb. 

Captain Lucas, who took over when 
three attempts to penetrate the quicksand 
had failed and Higgins was at the end of 
his resources, may also be said to have 
been prompted by geology. As a mining 
engineer employed by a salt company in 
Louisiana, he had encountered sulphur 
and showings of oil in association with 
salt. He correctly surmised that the low 
mounds on the coastal plains might be 
subterranean plugs of crystallized salt 
which might form oil traps. 

Aside from Higgins and Lucas, four 
professional geologists passed judgment 
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on the hill as a prospect for oil. Two 
judgments were favorable and two were 
unfavorable. 

After the failure of the drilling con- 
tractor to attain the specified depth, Sav- 
age Brothers of West Virginia offered to 
put down a well for a 10 per cent royal- 
ty. They were advised by a “practical” 
geologist named Otley. Otley belonged 
to the trend, or vein, as opposed to the 
structural, school of geology. He held 
that deposits were in veins running from 
mountain ranges. He predicated a vein 
running from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Gulf of Mexico, thus providing an 
abundance of oil on the Coastal Plain. 
But in spite of Otley’s conviction, Savage 
Brothers gave up their holdings upon 
their second failure to drill through the 
quicksand. 

Higgins wrote to Robert Dumble, 
chief state geologist of Texas, asking him 
to come to Beaumont and investigate the 
mound. Dumble could not come, but 
sent his chief assistant, William Kennedy. 
Kennedy evidently took the assignment 
seriously. He could find no reason for be- 
lieving that oil would be found. He said 
that rock impervious to oil must overlie 
an oil deposit, and that he had found that 
a well in Beaumont, only four miles 
away, had been drilled to a depth of 
1,400 feet without encountering such 
rock. He thought Higgins was wasting 
his money, and to protect others who 
might be inclined to invest, he published 


- an article in the Beaumont paper. 


When Captain Lucas had taken over 
and exhausted his resources, C. Willard 
Hayes, of the United States Geological 
Survey, appeared in Beaumont, apparent- 
ly upon his own initiative. He said that 
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there was no precedent of oil’s being 
found in the unconsolidated sands, shales, 
and gravels characteristic of the Coastal 
Plain. And like Kennedy, he added sub- 
surface evidence. In search of artesian 
water, the city of Galveston, some sixty 
miles from Beaumont, had drilled a well 
3,070 feet, and had encountered nothing 
to indicate the presence of oil. 

The fourth geologist to express a judg- 
ment on Spindletop was Dr. William 
Battle Phillips, professor of field geology 
at the University of Texas and director 
of the Texas State Mineral Survey. He 
came to Beaumont, inspected the area, 
and talked to Lucas. He decided that the 
chances for oil were good. He suggested 
that Lucas approach Guffey and Galey, 
an oil firm of Pittsburgh which had hold- 
ings in Corsicana. To make the approach 
easier he gave Lucas a letter of introduc- 
tion to John Galey. Galey at that time 
had little faith in geology, and it was 
doubtful whether Phillips’ letter was de- 
cisive. Yet it was a geologist who brought 
Lucas and Galey together and led to Guf- 
fey and Galey’s financing the discovery 
well. 

But for many years Phillips was for- 
gotten and Kennedy and Hayes were re- 
membered, and geology was said to have 
failed initially in Texas; and for that 
reason it was not employed in localities 
where it could have been useful. 


THE COMMONWEALTH of Massachusetts 
had filed a suit against Edgar B. Davis of 
Luling, Texas. Davis had lived in Lul- 
ing since 1922, but the commonwealth 
maintained that he had been a citizen of 
Massachusetts until 1926 and that he 
owed the state income taxes on a sum 
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estimated as high as twelve million dol- 
lars. When a lawyer called on one citizen 
of Luling in search of evidence that 
Davis was not a legal resident of Texas, 
he was promptly informed that any man 
who said Davis was not a bona fide citi- 
zen of Luling, Texas, was a lying son of 
a bitch. 

This was hardly legal evidence, and 
Massachusetts eventually obtained a 
judgment; but it is indicative of what 
the people of Luling and the surrounding 
country thought of Davis. He was em- 
phatically a hero. Not only had he 
brought wealth to the community by dis- 
covering oil, but he had distributed his 
personal fortune in giving generous bon- 
uses to his employees, in sponsoring art, 
in building community clubhouses, and 
in chartering and endowing the Luling 
Foundation for the betterment of agri- 
culture. And in the search for oil he had 
personally spent considerably more than a 
million dollars. 

The people of Luling, in recounting 
his exploits to Stanley Walker, repeated 
the legend of his singlehanded struggle to 
find oil. They reported that “most geolo- 
gists and most of the oil companies were 
convinced that there was no oil in Cald- 
well County.” Of the same import had 
been an article in the historical edition 
of the Lockhart Post-Register for August 
3, 1936, in which the only reference to 
geology was the statement that Davis had 
begun his seventh and first successful well 
against the advice of his geologist. There 
was no reference to the origin of the 
search for oil. 

This search was quite typical of the 
times in that it was initiated by local men 
motivated at least in part by the desire to 
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add a new resource to the not overly 
prosperous agricultural economy. Two 
lawyers, Norman Dodge and Carl C. 
Wade, asked a geologist, Verne Woolsey, 
to look for a place to drill. Woolsey re- 
marked that they were sitting on a fault 
at the moment. He located the fault 
plane, and Dodge and Wade took leases. 
Wade then went East seeking capital to 
drill. He succeeded in interesting Oscar 
Davis, who took stock amounting to 
$75,000 in the newly organized Texas 
Southern Oil and Lease Syndicate, and 
asked his brother Edgar to manage his in- 
terests for a third of the profits. When 
the capital of the syndicate was exhaust- 
ed, Edgar Davis paid off the stockholders, 
including his brother, and organized the 
North and South Oil Company to con- 
tinue exploration. 

He had been so confident of success 
that he had begun three wells. After a 
total of six dry holes which used up the 
fortune of a million and a half dollars he 
had made in rubber plantations, he made, 
against the advice of his geologist, a loca- 
tion on the Raphael Rios property. The 
well came in August 8, 1922, and led to 
further development in Caldwell and 
Hays counties. 

In making this location Davis said he 
was guided by a deep faith in divine 
providence, and it was to divine guidance 
and not to geology that he ever after- 
ward attributed his success. The pream- 
ble to the charter of the Luling Founda- 
tion (it is significant that it was not call- 
ed the Edgar B. Davis Foundation) be- 
gins: 

Believing that a kind and gracious Provi- 
dence, who guides the Destinies of all human- 


ity, directed me in the search for and the dis- 
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covery of oil, and in our successful manage- 
ment and favorable outcome of the business, 
and believing that the wealth which has re- 
sulted has not come through any virtue or 
ability of mine, and desiring to discharge in 
some measure the trust which has been re- 
posed in me; and in a spirit of gratitude to 
the Giver of all good for his beneficience . . . . 


So successful was he in giving his 
money away that, although the state of 
Massachusetts secured a judgment, its 
representatives could find no assets to 
attach. The people of Caldwell and Hays 
counties resented the attempted raid by a 
Yankee state. Not all of them shared 
Davis’ piety, but whatever their views 
on divine providence, Davis was their 
hero. 


A FEATURE WRITER for the New York 
Times, in an article published July 5, 
1931, eight months after C. M. Joiner 
had brought in the discovery well in East 
Texas, wrote, “Geologists and other pros- 
pectors for the big oil companies had 
gone over this territory looking for signs 
of oil, and had pronounced it barren, or 
at best unfavorable for commercial de- 
velopment.” The statement is not wholly 
accurate, but it is what a journalist 
would have heard who visited East Texas 
in 1931. 

It is less misleading than one that ap- 
peared in the Joiner obituary in the Dal- 
las Morning News, March 29, 1947: 


C. M. (Dad) Joiner, 87, the Shakespeare- 
quoting wildcatter who sank a battered bit 
into history’s greatest oil field will be buried 
Saturday morning at Hillcrest Mausoleum. 

Flat broke at 65, Joiner sank the epoch 
shattering East Texas field’s first well on a 
shoe string on land where geologists had al- 
ready ruled there was no oil. 
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The reporter was merely restating what 
had long been a popular tradition. 

Probing for oil in the five counties 
(Upshur, Gregg, Rusk, Smith, and Cher- 
okee) in which the Texas pool lies began 
as early as 1901. Among the men who 
drilled was A. P. Boynton, who put down 
three wells, one of them only six miles 
from the pool Joiner was to discover. 
Further interest was stimulated by the 
Mexia discovery in 1921. In that year J. 
A. Colliton drilled five wells in Cherokee 
County, having in the latter part of his 
venture financial help from Colonel 
Humphreys, the discoverer of Mexia. In 
one of the wells he struck oil, but failed 
to obtain commercial production. He at- 
tempted to interest the major companies, 
and according to local tradition, was told 
by the representative of one of them that 
he would drink all the oil produced in 
Cherokee County. 

Whether this is true or not, the major 
companies did send their geologists into 
the region. They were looking for faults 
and salt domes, which they did not find, 
and most of the major companies with- 
drew. But the vote of no confidence was 
not unanimous. Two geologists, Julius 
Folts and James H. Gardner, had in 1915 
recommended drilling near Kilgore. Their 
client had interested a subsidiary of the 
‘Shell Company in the project. The presi- 
dent of the company, also a geologist, 
drilled a mile from the location recom- 
mended. In so doing he missed discover- 
ing the East Texas field. 

Mose Knebel, then geologist for the 
' Humble Company, induced his company 
to take leases. He failed to persuade them 
to drill, but the leases gave Humble a 
considerable interest in the East Texas 
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field. Albert E. Oldham, a geologist for 
the Amerada Corporation, recommended 
that his company take leases on a block 
eight miles wide and twenty miles long 
at a cost of $150,000. The management 
was unwilling to commit this sum. If it 
had, Amerada would have been the big- 
gest producer in East Texas. 

Finally, there is the seldom-mentioned 
fact that Joiner availed himself of geo- 
logical advice, though the extent to 
which he followed it is not clear. Joiner 
had been a client of A. D. Lloyd in 
Oklahoma, and after he acquired his East 
Texas leases he postponed making a loca- 
tion until Lloyd, then busy in New Mex- 
ico, could advise him. But because he had 
to agree to drill on the Daisy Bradford 
farm in order to obtain a lease on it, he 
set up his rig two miles from the spot 
Lloyd had picked. Whether Lloyd ap- 
proved this second location is not clear. 
After the loss of two holes, it was neces- 
sary to move to a third location. Mrs. 
Bradford and the crew moved the rig 
down hill, the path of least resistance. 
Even so, a sill broke after they had gone 
about 250 feet, and there drilling began 
on the Daisy Bradford No. 3. Lloyd did 
not approve of this location. He left East 
Texas and did not return until the oil 
sand had been reached. When the well 
came in, he and Joiner posed for a pic- 
ture, and he was quoted as saying, “Boys, 
this is the fourth time Joiner has found 
pay sand upon my recommendation, and 
we're not going to let it get away from 
him this time.” Later he went before the 
Henderson Chamber of Commerce and 
pleaded with Joiner’s creditors to refrain 
from filing suits and to give the discover- 
er.time to develop his properties. 
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There was then a minority report on 
East Texas. The drill proved that the ma- 
jority was wrong, and “Remember East 
Texas” became among geologists a warn- 
ing against dogmatic inflexibility. But 
the companies that had been misad- 
vised did not fire their geologists. The 
skeptics had already been converted. 
~ J. C. Donnell of the Ohio Oil Compa- 
ny had once said, ““When geology comes 
into the oil industry, I go out.” Yet 
within a few years his own company’s 
geology department was regarded as its 
most important division. The Gulf Oil 
Corporation in 1911 hired M. J. Munn 
away from the United States Geological 
Survey and directed him to organize a 


Consczence 


My conscience walks on four feet, comes 
near 

shivering, eyes a plea: 

what have I done? 

Two ears, proud as the comb of a cock, 

droop as my anger 

mounts; the voice, to her once friendly 
and 

warm, shakes the peace of the place; 

declares war. 


If the highball glass splinters the calm 


of friendship, and laughter 
of the lover 
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geological staff. By 1920 all but one or 
two of the large companies had followed 
suit. The recovery of geology had been 
impressive. It had led to the finding of 
three-fourths of the oil discovered from 
1920 to 1929. During the next decade the 
refinement of geophysical instruments 
would give geologists and geophysicists 
new methods of exploring subsurface ge- 
ology and further increase their chances 
of finding oil. Half the new reserves dis- 
covered from 1930 to 1959 were found 
by the use of the reflection seismograph. 
Yet no instrument can find oil directly. 
Oil is still where you find it, and the only 
infallible geologist is, as John Galey said 
sixty years ago, Dr. Drill. 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


' is derisive, it is never I 


nor she who suffers 

long: Miss Jane, the terrier, an ex- 
posed nerve of anxiety, 

cringes there, 


small, at my feet. Immense is her hurt; 
nor does the softened voice, 

faked and alien, 

appease her: only the confession 

felt truly, changing 

beast into man again, lifts the ears, 

fires eyes, wags tail, catches ball 

bright as sun. 
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Beautiful Creatures 


TIM REYNOLDS 


Beautiful creatures 


grow shabby and graceless 
in confinement, too awkwardly stand, 
too nervously and sullenly on gross feet pace 
the moated or barred bounds 
beyond which praise 


them their dangerous 
eyes and teeth and envy them 
their firm limbs and most their fierce strangeness 
those who at feeding time 
at their brute assuageless 


voracity 
shudder: stuffed, they stand too 
flatly on feet too still, and the glass eyes 
in their cotton heads show 
self-pity, 
which even in death 
they did not know; a landscape 
behind them is too tidy, too smooth; 
too stiff the rabbit ripped 
wide for truth. 


Half-hidden 
in tall grasses, mottled by leaf- 
shadow, they run wild and lean, fatten- 
ing or, should they not prove 
swift, eaten. 


There do they leap 
terribly at you, as a spur of flame 
leaps; but thus truly are their beautiful shapes: 
say, then They drink at a stream; 
say, How calm their sleep. 
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Tenango and Tenancingo 


JOHN M. HALLER 


ONE DAY after several weeks of random 
traveling in southern Mexico, I asked the 
clerk at the hotel desk what new trip 
might be interesting. 

“Well, there is Cuernavaca—” he be- 
gan. 

“I’ve been there.” 

“San José Purua.” 

“I was there last week.” 

“Jalapa—” 

“I saw that two weeks ago.” 

“Ixtapan de la Sal—” 

“Say that again!” 

“Ixtapan de la Sal.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

“I-x-t-a-p-a-n d-e l-a S-a-l.” 

“What a curious name! A place with 
a name like that deserves to be visited. 
How do you get there?” 

Thus I soon found myself on the bus 
headed for Ixtapan de la Sal on the 
strength of a name. Years later I bought 
100 shares of Anaconda Copper at 34, 
motivated by the same careful logic. 
Later on when I sold it at 72, I agreed 
with Sterne that a name is as prophetic 
as a nose, all science notwithstanding. 

The trip from Mexico City to Ixtapan 
is a simple four hours’ ride through some 
beautiful mountain scenery. What could 
happen to anyone on such a journey? 

I took the last vacant seat, on the aisle 
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row. Preferring the window seat, I set 
about beguiling my companion out of it, 
and at the first stop he kindly agreed to 
trade, upon. which I bought him a Coca- 
Cola. 

He was a fat, slow-moving Mexican 
with heavy eyelids, paunchy jowls, and a 
pompous manner. His stomach had begun 
to bulge and his thighs to thicken. His 
complexion. was splotchy and his blood 
thick, and his conversation rose occa- 
sionally to dulness. Although about my 
age, he had no youth left in him. 

We talked because we had nothing else 
to do. At the next stop I bought him a 
lemonade on the theory that his system 
needed acidifying. The jacaranda trees in 
the plaza caught my attention, and I 
asked the driver the name of the place. 


TO BE BRIEF, we reached Ixtapan de la 
Sal uneventfully, he went to one hotel, 
I to another. I stayed in that beautiful 
place two days, bathing in the thermal 
waters and admiring the flowers; then I 
boarded the bus to return. | 
Who was on the bus but my new 
acquaintance? I sat beside him again, and 
again we dragged along through the same 
heavy banalities. Reaching the town where 
I had seen the lovely jacaranda trees, I 
remarked, “This is Tenancingo.” 
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“No,” he said, “this is Tenango. Ten- 
ancingo is the next stop.” 

Taking a different street through the 
town, we did not stop so that we could 
verify the fact; nevertheless I glimpsed 
the tips of the trees as we clattered along 
and recognized them at once. 

“You are mistaken,” I said. “This is 
Tenancingo.” 

“No,” he said again with emphasis. 
“This is Tenango. You are confused.” 

“This is Tenancingo,” I repeated with 
some warmth. “Tenango is the place 
where we drank the Coca-Colas.” 

“My friend,” he said with lofty pa- 
tronage, “why argue? I live in this state. 
You are only a tourist. This is Tenango.” 

“I have ten pesos which say this is 
Tenancingo,” I cried, hating argument 
worse than sobriety. 

“I don’t want to take your money,” he 
said with elephantine condescension. “The 
bet is too easy.” 

“Then make it five pesos!” I cried. “I 
can surely afford to lose those.” 

“No,” he repeated, ever more insup- 
portable. “I don’t want to take your 
money.” 

“T absolve you of all guilt beforehand!” 
I said. “Please cover the bet,” and I 
shook my money in front of his nose. 

“No, no, no, no, no!” he said in the 
manner of a missionary reasoning with 
a heathen who has dared to express an 
opinion. “Save your money. Save your 
money.” 

“Ask the driver!” I shouted. 

“Why? I know this country better 
than he does.” 

When right on the point of shoving 
_ him out of the window, I checked my- 
self. My anger passed as rapidly as it had 
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come. The humor and the futility of the 
situation struck me at the same time. I 
put the five-peso note back in my pocket 
and relapsed into silence. 

After riding several minutes without 
saying a word, he turned on me suddenly 
and said: “So sure am I that I am right 
that I would bet my watch against fifty 
dollars.” 

“Let me see the watch,” I said quietly. 

He handed it to me, and I examined it 
with care. 

“Here are the fifty dollars,” I said, 
pulling out two twenties and one ten, 
which represented my total capital. “Now 
go ask the driver.” 

“There’s no need,” he repeated. “When 
we get to the next stop, you can see for 
yourself that it is Tenancingo.” 

“All right!” I said. “I'll hold the 
stakes.” And I dropped the watch and 
money in my coat pocket, trusting him 
about as far as I could throw him along 
the road from Tenango to Tenancingo. 
Thus we rode along, I grimly, he chatter- 
ing with what he probably thought was 
liveliness about how he would spend the 
fifty dollars and jibing me continually 
about my folly in attempting to beat a 
man at his own game. 


PRESENTLY we came to the stop, and as 
we stepped down he turned to the driver 
with a grand gesture, and smiling at me 
sweetly, like a keeper humoring his pa- 
tient, asked him, if you please, sefior, the 
name of this little town. 

“Tenango,” said the driver. 

“No, no,” my Mexican corrected pa- 
tiently, “this town, not the one we 
passed through.” 

“This is Tenango,” replied the driver 
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shortly. “The one we passed through an 
hour ago was Tenancingo.” 

Even the hardest wood can be bored 
through. At last my man understood. He 
staggered back, his knees gave way, his 
splotchy face turned white beneath the 
brown, and his dull eyes became glassy. 

“Come,” I said, taking him by the arm 
and helping him into the restaurant. 
“Don’t take it so hard.” 

He sat down mutely, then suddenly 
began to blubber. “But I can’t lose my 
watch. It’s too good a watch. It’s the only 
watch I have. Surely you'll give it back 
to me.” 

“I won the bet, I keep the watch,” I 
said briefly. 

The seriousness of it penetrated his 
slow wits more and more. The watch he 
had worn so lightly on his wrist was now 
an iron weight pulling him down into a 
sea of despair. 

“You are joking!” he cried. “You can’t 
intend to keep it!” 
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“You would have kept the money, had 
you won.” 

“No!” he argued, convincing himself. 
“IT would have given it back!” 

“Here, drink a beer and be quiet,” I 
said. ““What’s done cannot be undone.” 

He drank half a bottle of beer, blub- 
bered, then broke out with a new idea. 

“Give me something for consolation. 
Give me twenty dollars, fifteen, ten .. . 
anything.” 

“Oiga,” I said, “we are not children 
playing marbles, who, after the game, 
divide equally, each taking his share and 
going home as rich as when he came. We 
are grown men, we made a bet, you lost, 
and that’s an end to it. Next time think 
twice before you bet. And don’t be so 
damned cocksure!” 

He subsided perforce. We continued to 
Mexico City in silence. He went his way, 
and I went mine, with two watches on 
my wrist, as gay as a cannibal who has 
eaten a missionary. 
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Beyond Antares 


ROBERT BEUM 


AMONG ouR fast-accumulating predictions 
about space penetration and colonization, one 
may be so obvious as to have missed the at- 
tention it deserves: that our space enthusiasm 
is very soon going to be either radically lib- 
erated or reduced almost to nothing. There is 
enormous enthusiasm right now, of course, 
and Air Force men lecture confidently on 
lunar colonization. But this is not the atti- 
tude of the public, or of all the scientists who 
have thought carefully about the matter. 
Pervasive space consciousness—consciousness 
of space as possibility and as the focus, even 
now, of much practical activity—rather 
than free enthusiasm, still characterizes the 
day. The broadest and strongest current is 
one of restrained fascination, of tempered an- 
ticipation. Our probings are still embryonic, 
and exhilarating first successes are not final 
triumphs. 

But this conservatism, deriving from our 
uncertainty about some of the basic prob- 
lems, is not going to last. Soon we are going 
to find out whether extensive space travel 
and domain are possible for us; whether the 
human body and spirit can take the exigen- 
cies involved. And everything else depends on 
that. Already human orbital flight has been 
achieved, and the problem of survival has 
been pushed farther out from the earth. Sci- 


entific imagination, technical efficiency, gov- 
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ernment backing, and popular support being 
what they are, it seems certain that this prob- 
lem, in its application to deep space penetra- 
tion, will be decided relatively soon. On the 
one hand, really consistent failure in human 
ascent beyond the earth’s gravitational field 
(mortality or serious, persistently induced 
disability) would discourage the most opti- 
mistic researchers—and volunteers. In that 
event, the chances are that international pre- 
occupation with space would sink back to 
the relatively small distance from the earth 
attained by manned satellites, and attempts 
at human penetration of the farther depths 
of space would change to rather private, 
rather futilitarian experiment. On the other 
hand, data from every success will almost 
certainly furnish the pattern for more con- 
sistent success. ' 

It is very apparent, then, that the spirit of 


the times we know, insofar as it is permeated 


by the dream and the first realities of space 
penetration, is going to disappear, and short- 
ly. And when the spirit changes, the sub- 
stance changes. The coming decision about 
survival and feasibility will make itself felt. 
If the pessimists (of whom there are a num- 
ber at the most distinguished scientific level) 
are vindicated, and we find ourselves all but 
absolutely restricted to this familiar sphere 
and its immediate environment, the direc- 
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tions of our energy and imagination will be- 
gin to change so greatly that the consequen- 
ces will be for great good or great evil or 
both, but certainly not for indifference. 

If, on the other hand, we find, as we well 
may, that survival in the depths of space is 
possible and even rather easily managed, we 
will turn more confidently and vigorously to 
the remaining problems: feasible accuracy of 
direction and timing, deep entry-reentry 
flight, and colonization. In turn, any one or 
ali of these problems may prove insoluble. 
But they lie a little farther off; there will be, 
in all likelihood, lots of patience for them. 
If human penetration of farther space proves 
to be “efficient,” it will generate enough hope 
to keep research on the subsequent projects 
humming for a long time to come. 

My main concern here, however, is not 
with the imminence or even the nature of 
those changes of consciousness that are going 
to result from ultimate success or disappoint- 
ment, but rather with our need to be aware 
of certain limitations in the significance of 
either success or failure in penetrating and 
colonizing. I sense that we expect far too 
much from the results of our explorations 
(or from our inability to explore) in the way 
of answers to ancient, and still hot, philosoph- 
ical questions. I have come to believe that the 


strongest single motive for our wanting to get 
beyond Antares is the grandest one—that it 
promises to lead us at last to those answers. At 
the same time, that motive is all but secret, all 
but hidden under affirmations of other mo- 
tives. 


Our motives are, of course, numerous and 
not all equally sane or potent. Among the 
least rational, but certainly operative, is the 
desire to escape this troubled planet—out of 
boredom, disaffection, or selfish fear. The mo- 
tives one hears about most frequently and offi- 
cially are improved meteorological prediction 
and control, political (or military) control, 
replenishment of earth’s metallic or other re- 
sources, “objective” or scientific curiosity, and 
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curiosity of a more aesthetic cast. Yet the 
mainspring, I believe, is not any of these. 
What we want and always have wanted above 
everything else is to reach—in a single leap, 
as it were—a vast new addition to our knowl- 
edge of the ultimate nature of reality and of 
human destiny. Is the universe the inorganic, 
mechanical sort of thing that was confidently 
announced some decades ago? Or is it unmis- 
takably biological? Is life, throughout those 
reaches, sufficiently varied and abundant to 
warrant the one conclusion or the other? Is 
the earth in any way a special creation, or is 
it certainly accidental? In the newly unfold- 
ed contexts of space, how shall we reinterpret 
our designation as being a little lower than the 
angels? And what bearing does all this have on 
the existence or character of God? 

No wonder we keep that impulse safely in 
the undercurrents! Here is our poetry, our 
religion, our intimate interior life—not for the 
flippant eye of the public to view! And yet 
the wish to avoid the profoundly controver- 
sial and the desire to keep intimate thought 
and feeling intimate, to protect the ultimate 
sources of one’s animating faith or intellec- 
tual vitality, is not, I believe, enough to ac- 
count for our relative silence on this point of 
points. One may, of course, attempt to ex- 
plain that silence by saying, “Certainly; quite 
to be expected; all persons of materialist or 
mechanist convictions—all Russians, for ex- 
ample—are quiet about this motive, for the 
simple reason that for them it is no motive at 
all.” But I think this is only apparently the 
case. We have to consider the peculiarity of 
human faith. 

Ideally there should be no disparity between 
conscious and unconscious belief. Practically, 
there nearly always is disparity. The Christian 
hopes to “strengthen his faith,” while the 
Marxist believes that some particular historical 
process is inevitable—and is zealous to do his 
part in keeping it from failing. There seems 
to be evidence tending to confirm the suspi- 
cion that in the case we are considering here 
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a great deal of conscious denial may reflect 


unconscious uncertainty. That evidence came 
with the first sputnik. When it succeeded, the 
whole world of materialist conviction burst 
out in an almost dionysian celebration that 
had, most unmistakably, behind all the official 
Communist staging and propaganda, the tone 
that comes not only from joy in hard work 
brought to fruition, but from “confirmation 
of belief” as well. Sputnik: particles, princi- 
ples, things humanly joined and created, 
things natural; here was the reality, and the 
final refutation of everything else. The en- 
thusiasm is too sincere and abundant to be in- 
terpreted as mere propaganda. It betrays pre- 
vious doubt, conscious or unconscious; and 
so it premises future doubt. If belief is really 
belief, one is not so taken by storm at what is 
interpreted as empirical support for the mere 
groundwork of that belief. If and when life 
emerges from some biochemist’s laboratory, 
that, too, will be “the ultimate proof, the final 
refutation . . .” Such is the oddity of induc- 
tive evidence and the human condition. 

This continual and paradoxical need of ours 
for more and more inductive data and for re- 
affirmation of our faith—whether it be Chris- 
tian, Marxist, or whatever—lies right at the 
heart of our expectations about distant pene- 
tration of space and exploration of other, 
possibly very remote, worlds. Whatever else 
we find, if we manage to break through, we 
are practically sure to find disappointment in 
regard to the cosmic issues. The answers we 
look for are beyond Antares and beyond the 
farthest galaxy: they are unattainable except 
by an act of faith which, for theist and athe- 
ist alike, presumably has been made already. 


SUPPOSE, FOR EXAMPLE, that penetration to 
any rewarding distance proves too hazardous 
or otherwise unfeasible. Then, little by little, 
become geocentric 
again, as it was in centuries past. The more 
ambitious projects will be abandoned. We shall 
pretty well agree to settle for the earth. Such 


our consciousness will 
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a real, discovered truth about human destiny 
should, one would suppose, answer at least one 
of the old questions. What, we shall want to 
know, does man’s terrestrial restriction im- 
ply about the existence of God or about man’s 
relation to God? 

“Clearly,” says the Marxist, “it further 
establishes God as a fantasy, and earth and 
man, like everything else, as accident. Now, 
on the basis that the earth was to be the seed 
from which the humanity of the universe 
should grow, and that we had been granted, 
as it were, the gift of exploring the wonders 
it already holds, we might have been ready to 
concede a certain symptom of Providence and 
special creation. But here we are, confined. 
Now it is inconceivable that any Power would 
create a universe of such stupendous size and 
variety, and yet stamp significance on only 
the merest speck of it—and that speck itself 
left at the mercy of its apparently diminishing 
solar vitality.” 

On his side, the believer finds a number of 
cardinal possibilities. But let us be clear about 
what sort of believer we imagine. The Funda- 
mentalist and the Catholic, the Lutheran and 
the Unitarian cannot at all points bring 
identical arguments to counter the material- 
ist (whom we shall think of as a Marxist, the 
materialist par excellence of our day). Since 
at least the Catholic, the Anglican, and the 
Unitarian assume, at present, no heresy in the 
acceptance of either stellar or terrestrial evo- 
lution in some form, and since both of these 
concepts seem to be very nearly imperative, 
we shall posit a believer within one of these 
three communions. Actually, this believer’s 
position would be acceptable to a good many 
Protestant minds and, certainly, to those of 
that not inconsiderable body which refuses to 
commit itself beyond a belief in the existence 
of a Creator transcending space and time. 

In reply, then, to the Marxist’s interpreta- 
tion of our restriction to the earth, the be- 
liever may note that nothing in the universe 
seems to be really independent of anything 
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else: the physical and chemical forces that 
shaped our own little system and still hold it 
together are themselves products of the sur- 
rounding systems, constellations, and galaxies. 
So that, once God postulates the kind of 
matter and form we know, he “necessarily” 
premises this vast context for it. And in that 
sense, the wheeling systems may be regarded 
literally as a by-product. Or they may be 
thought of—as they often are and have been 
by minds not exclusively poetic—as a visible 
and constant reminder of a creatively infinite 
God. 

Again, the believer may point out that 
without the myriad constellations, with only 
our own inconsiderable system in evidence, 
paucity would suggest to the materialist the 
same doubt or denial of the existence of a 
potent creative spirit that he now infers from 
the present state of the heavens. Or the be- 
liever may assert that God has restricted us 
to help us quench our pride and realize our 
dependence, our limits; for nearly all Chris- 
tian sects, this interpretation is perfectly in 
accord with a long canonical and popular tra- 
dition about man’s ideal state of acknowl- 
edged creaturehood, and actual state of self- 
glorification. Again, he may consider restric- 
tion as one of God’s ways of forcing us to 
solve our still benighted problems—how to 
keep peace and moral order, reduce disease and 
poverty, and resist selfishness—or at least 
keep trying to solve them, instead of escaping 
them temporarily and then perpetuating them 
throughout the cosmos. Christian Scripture 
may or may not imply restriction or near-re- 
striction: St. John the Divine clearly envisions 
an end of the world as we know it, but we 
are not told what part of the universe, besides 
the earth, is to fall under the angel’s philtre of 
fire, or what God’s plans may be after Judg- 
ment Day. 

Who is right? At face value, the positions 
seem about equally plausible. And so, as usual, 
one must remain uncertain, or else choose the 
one faith or the other on the basis of one’s 
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own unique experience and special intuition. 


NOW, INSTEAD of failure in significant pene- 
tration and colonization, posit amazingly good 
luck: we find ourselves with flourishing colo- 
nies on Mars and moving on, far out, insati- 
ably. Glory for unbeliever and believer alike! 
But, says the one, a purely human achieve- 
ment, a triumph of unaided, natural, formu- 
lable means. And the other delights in one 
more confirmation of the fact that God has 
really made him only a little lower than the 
angels; he senses his flight as a gift of wonder 
or even as God’s plan for the continuation of 
the race long after its original sun has expired. 

So much for the mere penetration itself. 
Now let us consider some possible findings 
consequent on it. Before all else, our eyes will 
be open for life and organic substance, and 
for environments that approximate earth’s in 
their potential ability to support life. There 
would seem to be three possibilities: we shall 
find a little life, a not inconsiderable amount 
and/or potential of it, or practically or abso- 
lutely no life at all. We are almost certain 
not to find a distribution of life great in 
proportion to the space explored: going by 
theory and by what evidence we have, we feel 
sure that stars with planetary systems are 
rare. But even so, there are so many stars to 
be reckoned with that, statistically, there 
should be a considerable number of “earths” 
around. Yet the chances that any of these 
spheroids has precisely the same history of 
physical and chemical processes as our own 
must be rather slim. And it may be that con- 
ditions “roughly terrestrial” are not enough to 
waken life out of rock and water. Perhaps the 
balance must be so delicate as to be unique; 
or perhaps there must be a call. 

But whatever our findings, it will not be 
easy to evaluate them objectively. For one 
thing, we'll be accumulating our data within 
an “unrepresentative” sample of time—unrep- 
resentative because our years, centuries, and 
civilizations are scarcely a wink in the time of 
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constellations. The decay of fire (and, some 
scientists guess, its building up as well) is 
still going on and will be going on. How many 
of the unpromising suns we pass and note will 
cool unexpectedly into biological evolution? 
And how many of them will evolve—or have 
torn from them—planetary systems like our 
own, long after we have sped by? Our starry 
sample will scarcely be valid even in terms of 
“present content.” That is, it is safe to say 
that an almost inconceivable delay lies ahead 
before we shall have penetrated more than a 
dubiously valuable fraction of space. The 
light we see from 61 Cygni, a near-by star, 
is about eleven years getting to our retinas. 
Traveling at a third the speed of light, we 
can reach it in a mere thirty-odd years. At 
the same speed, we can pass by the great 
Betelgeuse, another not distant star, in a tri- 
fling nine hundred years. Our own galaxy, 
however, which is only one among many, is 
estimated to be about a hundred thousand 
light years in diameter. Again moving at the 
same speed, we would require as much as 
ninety thousand years to note the mere blurry 
outlines of what we encountered a third of 
the way along that swirl. 

But suppose that, at long last, “all the facts 
are in.”” And suppose, to simplify the problem, 
that we find either no life at all, or a fair dis- 
tribution of it. From one such discovered 
norm or the other, we should expect to settle 
one of our questions. But we are likely to find 
the interpretation as elusive as ever. If we run 
into a considerable distribution of life, we can 
expect one of our contenders to say some- 
thing like this: ““Now it’s more apparent than 
ever that life is merely a latent principle in- 
herent in the stuff of the universe, to emerge 
whenever the stuff happens to fall into certain 
conditions and proportions; life is a perfectly 
natural, rather commonplace phenomenon; 
one feels no pressure at all to look to a super- 
natural origin, and henceforth surely no one 
can regard the earth as a special creation of 
any sort.” 
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And now the believer: “A cosmos showing 
pervasive signs of life, a cosmos more biologi- 
cal than mechanical, is plainly in accord with 
our traditional description of God as the 
source, the fountain, the essence, of life. Had 
we found no life at all, you were ready to 
point out to me ‘how obviously accidental 
terrestrial life is—a freak combination of the 
right elements in the right systemic complex, 
a chance that follows statistically from the 
vast number and variety of chance cosmic 
occurrences.’ Scriptural revelation tells us 
some things—now more literally, now more 
allegorically—about the origin and destiny of 
this globe and its inhabitants. It would seem 
rather pointless of God to worry us with 
thoughts of life in the whorls of the galaxies, 
when we have problems of our own that we 
can’t manage.” 

If our probing does in fact show us only 
one lifeless stretch after another, the mater- 
ialist may be expected to pursue just such a 
line of thought as our believer has attributed 
to him. And one of the believer’s rejoinders 
will be that the sterility of the spheres is tri- 
umphant evidence that regardless of the phys- 
ical and chemical context, life can evolve only 
if God has willed it. 

Without, then, discussing the entirely dif- 
ferent and less manageable textures that the 
whole fabric of these arguments might take 
on under certain imaginable circumstances— 
depending on just what kinds of life are dis- 
covered, and under what conditions—we may 
say that we probably expect more from our 
galactic adventures or frustrations, in the way 
of answers to philosophical questions of long 
standing, than we are likely to get. By con- 
sciously anticipating that inherent limitation, 
we can avoid the worst sort of disappoint- 
ment; and more important, we can be ready 
to forestall or counter the vulgarity and the 
evil practical consequences of hasty propa- 
ganda from the one type of explorer or the 
other. 

This is not to say that an inevitably con- 
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tinuing deadlock of antithetical points of view 
will be reflected as a deadlock in our every- 
day practical affairs. For all we know, dis- 
coveries and decisions of the kinds we have 
imagined may convert the whole world to 
Catholicism, or materialism, or—who knows 
what? But to conclude that because our newly 
accumulated inductive evidence fails to bring 
us ultimate and absolute truth it therefore 
brings us no closer to truth, would be dis- 
tinctly wrongheaded of us. We have seen that 
all along the believer and his opponent have 
traded arguments, as it were, playing them 
against each other as one situation or an op- 
posite one arises. All of this underlines, not 
the casuistry to which both faiths are willing 
to resort, but simply the complexity of the 
whole question, together with the benighted- 
ness that comes from our having right now so 
little indisputable fact to rely on. We are 
threatening each other with all sorts of de- 


struction, and neither of us knows what kinds 
of weapons, or what quantities of ammuni- 
tion, lie back there behind the locked doors of 
our respective arsenals. Getting past Antares 
might well give us more fact; it might settle 
at least the choice of weapons. 

Whatever we find, the believer will feel 
that he knows a bit more about the Creation, 
and perhaps even about the nature of the God 
to whom his real journey is still directed; the 
Marxist will glow with new confidence in his 
own interpretation of experience—unless the 
findings are very strange indeed. And both 
parties are almost afraid of the wonder that 
lies on course: the instrument-shaking suns, 
the new poetries of color and form. Regardless 
of such practical consequences as whether or 
not we can profitably import tin and titanium 
from yet unnamed spheroids, the poetry will 
surely be astonishing—and won’t that be, for 
most of us, quite enough? 


Shining Hour at A. & M. 


JOHN HOUGHTON ALLEN 


THEY COME into the Alma Latina, glower- 
ing. They are good ole boys. That’s what you 
say, when there is nothing else to say. They 
all look like they went to A. & M. That 
is, like deerstalkers at Thanksgiving. I can 
see them in the misty gray morning, with 
high-powered rifles and beady eyes, hunting 
the little ole deer. 

However, hats off, and though I digress: 
let us not belittle A. & M. It produced more 
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officers than West Point and M.I.T. and 
V.M.I. put together in the last mass demon- 
strations, but if we must have wholesale cru- 
sades, we will have ROTC. 

I went to A. & M. once, when I was fif- 
teen. I was even a good ole boy, but I repent. 
I was in the cavalry. It was a hellraising 
outfit, proud of beating butt, undistin- 
guished, and the elite corps. The cavalry 
looked down on the infantry and the en- 
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gineers. The cavalry spoke only to artillery. 

A. & M. was a great school. Everybody 
said it was. But, insufferable Candide that 
I’ve always been, all I remember of that in- 
stitution like a penitentiary in its desolate 
black valley like a slough of despond are 
bare barracks and saltpeter in the food and 
hazing of a gutsplitting and relentless nature. 
The terror reigned in its hollow halls. The 
SPCA would not allow animals to be mis- 
treated as the freshmen were, nor did we 
come through the ordeal like Comanche 
braves. 

We were as cowardly and sniveling a lot 
of cadets as ever dirtied their pants. We lost 
our human dignity. We were masochistic, 
indoctrinated early. We even put on airs 
in the cavalry, and did not speak to the 
other boys that didn’t have hard butts. 
The cavalry went around with butts cal- 
loused like oak, bruised a fine mahogany, very 
nearly gangrenous. The ideal color was 
smoked meerschaum. It wasn’t the man- 
handling that humiliated and degraded so 
much as the insane noise. Half the time the 
barracks sounded like a lunatic asylum. It 
wouldn’t have been so bad, if they hadn’t 
been so GODDAMNED LOUD! It was all 
right to beat us to death, but they didn’t 
have to shout us into a stupor. 

Of course, they were just good clean 
wholesome country boys I KNOW I KNOW 
busting out with acne and puberty, and don’t 
get me wrong. A. & M. was a great school. 
Everybody said so. 

My old man said it would make a man out 
of me. 

Two boys in the cavalry died the year I 
was there, of broken spines, and another, un- 
able to stand the vicious concupiscence, 
jumped off the water tower. Then everybody 
whispered: he couldn’t take it. They turned 
out for chapel and observed silence piously, 
and it was nobody’s fault, it says bere, and 
the upperclassman who had the cursed luck 
to kill a freshman, inadvertently of course 
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and because he hit high, was even commiser- 
ated with, for he was a jolly good fellow. 

I still think people from another country 
or planet would have thought everybody at 
A. & M. hysterical. and crazy. But if they 
were, to show that insanity’s only relative 
too, nobody on the campus noticed it. In- 
stead, there prevailed, despite the general 
misery and ignorance and degeneration, a de- 
termined lowdown communal spirit that was 
certainly compulsory and holy in its fervor. 
We scourged ourselves like penitentes to be 
worthy of the alma mater. We were ha- 
rangued, exhorted to love the alma mater, 
and each other like pansies, because anybody 
that went to A. & M. was automatically a 
good ole boy. 

We were blackmailed and beaten into hav- 
ing that loudmouthed school spirit. We were 
considered subversive unless we lost our iden- 
tities in the common cause. We were ad- 
monished to get in there and holler ourselves 
hoarse at the football, sweat blood, and put 
on sackcloth and ashes in defeat. We were 
made to cry and blubber at pep rallies like 
a bunch of Holy Rollers, but there’s no ques- 
tion, and it’s something the alumni can look 
back upon with pride: there is no gainsaying, 
that the students at A. & M. could holler 
louder and make more noise in concert than 
any other college in America. 


ME, I HAD my shining hour at A. & M. It 
came to pass because I fell out with Colonel 
Schmidt in equitation. The cavalry was a 
laugh to begin with: condemned horses with 
brands on their necks. Colonel Schmidt tried 
to make a monkey of me. 

“Did you ever ride a horse before?” he 
asked. 


I could have killed him. Colonel Schmidt 
was regular Army, but he liked ROTC. That 
sort of bastard, a Dutchman and martinet, 
with the bad grace to bully a cadet in front 
of the class. 

He saw to it that I got the béte noire of 
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the stables. It was a hammerheaded gawky 
weed that kicked like a mule and pawed the 
ground and absolutely had to buck around 
the yard to limber up. That specimen had 
been in the Army fifteen years without learn- 
ing a thing. Every once in a while, when the 
columns jogged along, it woke up and tried 
to catch you offguard, and plunged into the 
helpless trooper in front. It had kicked one 
boy in C Troop to death that year, an inno- 
cent from Dallas. It threw him on the maca- 
dam highway, but kicked his brains out be- 
fore he hit the road. And nobody was to 
blame, understand, unless it was the boy from 
Dallas, for being a tenderfoot. 

It used to buck when cavalry charged, ev- 
ery time. And Colonel Schmidt loved to lead 
cavalry, like General George Custer attack- 
ing defenseless Indian villages. The bugle 
blew, and the old remount broke in half. So 
one day I let it go. It swallowed its head. It 
went through the ranks pitching, slavering 
as if it had rabies. I was forking it every 
jump. It went grunting, straining, kicking 
out behind when I socked the blunt spurs to 
it. I sat that bucking horse like the stranger 
in the ballad: riding the zebra dun, and 
twirling his mustaches. 

The logheaded nag went squealing, whirli- 
gigging, sunfishing. It would try to throw 
up its head and knock me senseless, but I 
batted it around the ears with my campaign 
hat. If I'd had a loaded quirt, I would have 
busted it on the pole and brought it down 
to its knees. I spurred it in the shoulder. I 
raked the flanks. It was a good contest ride. 
We went back and forth happily, scattering 
ROTC. Colonel Schmidt was about to have 
apoplexy. His aides waved their sabers and he 
was hollering: “WHAT D’YA THINK 
THIS IS: A DAMNED RODEO?” 

He yelled his goddamned head off, but I 
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was too busy to pay heed. He had been rather 
helpless, at that. It was not in Regulations, 
and he was lost. The cadet officers were 
screaming, giving commands nobody obeyed. 
Everybody almost fell out of their saddles, 
laughing. We bucked by Colonel Schmidt 
and he asked if it was a rodeo again, and I 
said, “YES, OH HELL YES!” 

It was the best audience I ever had. Colo- 
nel Schmidt got purple in the face. Then I 
pointed the hammerhead at him and his staff, 
and they took one look at this wild horse 
flying toward them and retreated. In fact, 
they ran. They left the field to the contrary 
demented outlaw and me, but then it got 
lonesome. It came back into the ranks, scat- 
tering the remnant of the ROTC. The stu- 
dent officers tried in vain to rally the troop- 
ers. It was wonderful, like winning a war all 
by ourselves. 

The old remount and I routed everybody. 
The ROTC was demoralized. The old horse 
had always wanted to do just that, and I let 
it throw its head away. I rode it into the 
ground finally. It went down, and wouldn’t 
budge. It just sulled, and I got off and 
walked to the stables. Colonel Schmidt was 
fit to be tied. He had the horse destroyed. He 
tried to drum me out of college. That would 
have suited me fine, but it was a free country 
then. The authorities could only ground me 
for the rest of the year. 

I’ve never cared for the Army since. Every 
time we got on a polo field, I tried to run 
over them on principle. They play a negative 
chinchy game, anyway. They can’t play, but 
they try to keep you from playing. You have 
to break it up, choust ’em around, get mean, 
but I guess I always had that little bit of 
Texas in me. And I learned to hate real good 
at A. & M., although maybe not the right 


people. 
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Confederate Confidential 


LARRY CONNELLY 


BY AN ACT of Congress in June, 1874, money 
was appropriated for the first volumes of that 
massive sourcebook of Civil War information, 
The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies. During 
the Civil War Centennial celebration, this set 
of books is being used, or misused, more and 
more, as every historian seeks to carve out a 
thick slab of fame (or money) for himself by 
writing books, by organizing round tables, or 
even by inaugurating new college classes with 
catchy titles. 
For example, college catalogues record such 
courses as: 
History 444—Confederate Logistics—Prob- 
lem of Supply: Field work in- 


cludes an examination of old 


Confederate underwear. 
History 556—Confederate Naval History. 
Each student is required to 
furnish his own gunboat. Pre- 
requisite: Swimming 101. 

The craze has even affected popular novels 
and children’s books. Current best sellers in 
paperback include | Was a Teen-Age Secre- 
tary of War, while children delight to The 
Bobbsey Twins at the Bloody Angle, Winnie- 
the-Pooh and His Generals Move South, and 
Tom Swift and His Electric Grandmother, or 
On Hazardous Service at Pea Ridge. 

Current “serious” studies on the war in- 
clude such important works as The Battle of 
Corinth and the Russians, Braxton Bragg 
and the Invention of the Hotwater Bottle: A 
Demurrer, Why Was John Wilkes Booth 
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Shot?, and General Grant Finds President Lin- 
coln: A Concise History of the Roadmap In- 
dustry. 

Confederate centennial studies include such 
valuable titles as Central Alabama Salt peter 
Collection Depots: March 6, 1862-June 10, 
1863—Receipts and Ledgers; The Rate of 
Union Artillery Fire at the Battle of Dog 
Walk, Kentucky; and Fourteen Hundred and 
Ninety-One Nights in the Confederate Army: 
The Diary of a Confederate Camp Follower. 

To avoid the multiple pitfalls connected 
with using the reports and dispatches in the 
O.R., any budding historian is urged to famil- 
iarize himself with the following dictionary of 
phrases that appear in the reports and dis- 
patches, as compared with their actual mean- 
ings. First, consider statements made in vari- 
ous reports after a battle: 

1. “General, I have the honor to report 

..” (We won.) 

. “General, in compliance with your orders 

..” (We lost.) 

3. “General, in obedience to your orders 
...” (We did it right by accident.) 

4. “In the absence of Colonel Pone . . . 
(So who needed the s.o.b. anyway?) 


§. “Confronted by a vastly superior enemy 
force .. .”” (We had 11, they had 12.) 

6. “Overwhelming odds” (they had 13). 

7. “The well-provisioned enemy . . .” (They 
had an extra change of long underwear.) 

8. “Our jaded troops...” (We didn’t have 
any.) 

9. “Seriously threatened by enemy cavalry 
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in our rear...” (They were waiting for us at 
our tents.) 

10. “A gallant counterthrust restored our 
lines . . .”” (We got turned around on our way 
to the rear.) 

11. “But for a lack of ammunition, we 
could have continued the fight . . .” (We hid 
it in our socks.) 

12. “Special attention should be given to 
the gallantry of Joe Jones” (my brother). 

13. “The regiment appeared cool under fire” 
‘(frozen stiff with fright). 

14. “Disregarding the enemy’s strong posi- 
tion, we advanced on the slope . . .” (We were 
pushed. ) 

15. “The battle raged for the strong posi- 
tion...” (It was the only outhouse on our 
part of the line.) 

16. “Despite the commander’s death, the 
regiment fought bravely . . .” (They did a 
lot better without the gld bastard.) 

17. “A raw regiment on our left gave way” 
(when we stampeded for the rear). 

18. “It would be impossible to relate the 
gallantry of each member of the regiment” 
(besides, it’s me who wants the promotion). 

19. “We ran into unexpected resistance...” 
(We got treed by a Jersey bull.) 

20. “We repulsed them with great slaugh- 
ter...” (Their color bearer got a black eye 
when he ran into a barn door.) 

21. “Reduced to one day’s rations...” (It 
was all we could steal.) 

22. “Finding ourselves in a hostile country 
. . -” (Coldest bunch of broads I ever saw.) 

23. “I was ordered to hold the line at all 
hazards . . .” (Run and you'll get your tail 
kicked. ) 

24. “My gallant regiment . 
elections are next week.) 

25. “My incomparable regiment . . .” (Offi- 
cer elections are tomorrow.) 

26. “My raw regiment...” (I lost.) 


. .” (Officer 
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27. “My troops withstood their baptism of 
fire well. . .” (They’d make better preachers 
than soldiers anyway.) 

28. “My division returned intact” (all 6 of 
us). 

29. “My cavalry captured vast stores” 
(just what we needed—300 dozen folding 
latrine shovels). 

The writer should also pay special attention 
to the dispatches sent before, during, and 
after battles: 

1. “Our army has won a glorious victory 
today . . .” (We got away with our supply 
train.) 

2. “We have overwhelmed a superior force 
. . (We captured their burial detail.) 

3. “God has granted us a great victory” 
(with my help). 

4. “Relay my congratulations to your regi- 
ment for the great victory” (and tell them to 
elect a new colonel). 

5. “If not reinforced we will be forced to 
withdraw” (which right now seems like a 
damned good idea! ) 

6. “Enemy cavalry has been harrassing our 
supply line” (so there’s nothing like boullion 
cubes three meals a day!) 

7. “Have you spotted the enemy’s skirmish- 
ers?” (I can’t find ’em, you give it a try.) 

8. “It is advisable that your army keep in 
constant communication with our War De- 
partment ...” (With a fool like you in com- 
mand, anything could happen. ) 

9. “A reliable source has confirmed the 
enemy’s whereabouts . . .” (She slept with 
their forage master.) 

10. “General, you will march by the left 
flank, then oblique to your right and throw 
your left brigades en echelon against the left 
center of the right wing of the enemy’s flank 
resting at right angles with the left of your 
center brigade.” (Forget it—by the time you 
move out the war will be over anyway!) 
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Critic at Large 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 


turning a measure of adoration, paying trib- 
ute to American Negroes. Josephine Baker 
was at the Olympia, stirring nostalgia among 
Parisians of an older generation and delight- 
ing the younger generation with a thrill of 
discovery. Over at the Bernhardt, Katherine 
Dunham and her dancers were titillating old 
enthusiasts and winning new ones. The ex- 
quisite Lena Horne was in town on vacation, 
arresting strollers along the Champs Elysées. 
The comely little Pittsburgh girl called Mar- 
pessa Dawn, whom a Frenchman delivered 
into immortality as Eurydice in the film 
Orfeu Négre, was appearing in a new play. 
And theater-goers were agog over an out- 
rageous romp, Les Négres, by the incorrigible 
genius Jean Genet. The production opened a 
window on the festering Negro psyche and 
Paris was simultaneously enchanted and dis- 
mayed. In Paris it did not seem odd that a 
white man could know so well how to pluck 
the nucleus of acridity that burrows at the 
Negro core. But that is a part of the wonder 
of that city, Richard Wright’s adopted home. 

Years earlier in Chicago, another city in 
which Richard Wright had lived (but, alas, 
a city which held him at arms’ length, iso- 
lated him, demeaned him), I met a man who 
had known Wright well, had nurtured him. 
This man, William Harper, lives there still, 
self-confined among the dusty shelves of his 
shabby bookstore, feeding the insatiable mon- 
ster of bitterness with the food of his vast 
crippled spirit. Around his bookstore now, 
tall and glistening Mies van der Rohe-style 
apartment buildings are rising where, in 
Richard Wright’s time, stood the evil, aching 
slums which made of the South Side one of 
the world’s cruelest ghettos. William Harper 
sits among his books and broods, remember- 
ing old injuries and lost moments when the 
harsh breath of racism blew out every flick- 
ering of his nebulous hopes. In those days, 
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Harper could still reach out and touch with 
his wand of wisdom the spur of creativity 
among the South Side’s soul-wounded youth. 
He touched young Richard Wright. 

When I knew Harper, there were times 
when he would temporarily relax, forget 
himself, open up his crowded chest of mem- 
ories and speak of his former protégé. I sup- 
pose he wondered if Wright remembered him 
or if, perhaps, he also had been buried, as a 
part of the unhappy whole, along with the 
reality that had been Wright’s in Chicago. 
Through William Harper, Richard Wright 
first became for me flesh rather than exalted 
symbol, a writer who had been young and as 
frustrated and unsure as Bigger Thomas him- 
self. Through the novelist’s old mentor I 
drew closer to the novelist. It is clear then 
that I valued any connection with Richard 
Wright, however impersonal or remote or 
inconsequential. This had nothing to do with 
my own pretensions as a writer: it had every- 
thing to do with my being a Negro and an 
American. 

In the spring of 1958, Wright’s Pagan 
Spain was circulating among my friends on 
the Spanish island of Mallorca, most of whom 
were French. The book had been brought in 
surreptitiously, of course, for it is critical of 
Spain and of Franco and of the Catholic 
church, and the authorities would not have 
looked with benevolence on anyone—partic- 
ularly a foreigner—caught with it in his 
possession. All my friends liked the book and 
agreed with what Wright wrote, except one. 
But then, she was Mallorcan, not French, and 
her very close business and emotional attach- 
ment to a Frenchman could not moderate her 
patriotism (I envied her this: I envy any man 
or woman the simple, uncompromised love 
of country: I envy the fact of belonging). 
She did not like the book and, in her anger— 
an anger deepened by the recognition of the 
truth in it—she struck at its author through 
me. “And to think it was written by a man 
who was not even free in his own country,” 
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she said pointedly. “He had to come to 
Europe to be free. We allowed him to cross 
our borders like any other man, and this is 
how he shows his gratitude. Well, who asked 
him to come to Spain?” 

And, by inference, since I agreed with 
Wright, who asked me to come to Spain? 

I understood her anger—and her malice— 
but she could not know. She could not un- 
derstand that Wright felt the anguish of the 
unfree Spaniard precisely because he also had 
not been free. She could not see that the in- 
justice that was a part of the pattern of her 
life (she being privileged by both class and 
sex) was a thing that pained Wright anew, 
reopened old and unhealable wounds, every 
time he encountered it. Indeed, my lovely 
Mallorcan friend could never have known 
Wright at all—not even if he had come to 
her and sat down with her and sought to ex- 
plain to her the whole tortured tale of his 
journeying. 

One day in the spring of 1960 I met in 
New York City another man who knew 
Richard Wright. This man, James Baldwin, 
had argued with Wright in the cafés of Paris. 
He is a younger man, perhaps young enough 
to be Wright’s son, and though he may re- 
sent my presuming to say so (he having dif- 
fered with Wright on the issue of estrange- 
ment), he is in a very real sense Wright’s 
heir. He is a worthy heir, a man of extra- 
ordinary sensitivity and talent. Like Wright, 
Baldwin escaped to Paris, spending some ten 
years there. But, unlike Wright, James Bald- 
win returned to America. His return was not 
such an easy decision, nor an easy adjustment, 
and he confided that—after a few months at 
home—the oppressive weight of omnipresent 
racism together with his furious emotional 
war with it drove him again to the refuge of 
Paris. He is back in New York City now, 
where he was born, desperately struggling 
against the wrenching grip of his alienation. 
He is repeating to himself with an urgency 
that is close to heartbreaking that he is an 
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American and that all this rancor and bru- 
tality, the inadmissible guilt and convoluted 
love are part of the American heritage. He 
knows from experience that he cannot escape 
being an American no matter where he goes. 
And, of course, he is right. Richard Wright 
knew that. But Wright also knew that to 
remain in America was either ultimately to 
betray his humanity or else to exhaust his 
energies in endless battle against the unre- 
lenting assaults on it. And, perhaps, James 
Baldwin does not yet know this. Not really, 
not yet: he clings to hope. But one has only 
to look at Baldwin’s face to feel that he will 
know. It is a tender and vulnerable and un- 
forgettable face, as stark as a Yoruba mask 
and as beautifully sorrowful as a cora lament. 
Even in laughter the face betrays the tragedy 
and travail quiescent in his blood. 

In a way, Baldwin is luckier than Wright 
was, which I suppose is a commentary on the 
years that separated them. The big, rich 
American magazines publish Baldwin’s stories 
and articles, and the critics keep telling him 
that he is a good writer and that someday he 
may grow into a great one. The critics have 
advised him that he should steer away from 
“the Negro problem” and write on other 
themes—themes “with which all mankind 
can sympathize and identify.” This, Wright 
well knew, is an argument as old and tired 
as it is inevitable. Novels about Negroes 
automatically are doomed to the category of 
“problem novels,” accorded a discreet notice 
and then dismissed. The implication is that 
the lives described in these novels have no real 
relationship to that which is salient and sig- 
nificant to people generally. Baldwin, how- 
ever, is not deceived. He knows that the 
Gordian knot of race in his native land is 
tied with enough meaning to inspire and con- 
found all the ancient oracles. 

In any case, he produced a novel which 
pre-empted the arguments. All the characters 
in Giovanni’s Room are white. And while the 
central theme of the novel—a homosexual 
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relationship—may not be one with which all 
mankind can sympathize and identify, it at 
least possesses the virtue of having no ex- 
clusive or direct association with Negroes. 
The critics praised the novel, as they should 
have, for it is a good novel. It even seems 
that the literary name-makers have decided 
to embrace James Baldwin, to permit him 
literary life. But this may be only apparent. 
No one knew better than Richard Wright 
that Americans indulge in a prudent amount 
of self-laceration. It is the critics’ literary 
way of taking the nation to church on Sun- 
day. It may be that Baldwin has been adopted 
as the temporary instrument of their polite 
penance. But this we must wait to know. 

In any event, it is possible now that James 
Baldwin may not need to run away again. As 
Richard Wright knew, the world changed 
radically in the years between Native Son 
(1940) and The Long Dream (1958). And 
here | must make it perfectly clear that I do 
not have in mind the arguments (which to 
me have scant merit) advanced by critics of 
The Long Dream—the contention that the 
America Wright knew in 1939 is a thing of 
the musty past and that life for Negroes has 
lost its brutalizing aspects in the intervening 
years. How can the critics know? How can 
the man who wields the whip know the feel 
of the lashes on another’s back? It is fashion- 
able among the experts on race in this coun- 
try these days to speak of the Negro’s “break- 
through” into the mainstream of American 
life since World War II. They -eongratulate 
themselves that they have lifted a few bould- 
ers from the barricades. Wright once said 
that there is no “Negro problem” in America, 
and that this prob- 
lem will be solved any time white Americans 
want to solve it. This has always been true. 


only a “white problem, 


Negroes have hovered on the outer fringes of 
freedom and dignity all their centuries on 
this continent. To be “almost free” when 
other men are without shackles is no less in- 
tolerable than being wholly unfree; it is 
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merely insulting for those who clamp on the 
chains to judge the measure of their binding. 

In saying that the world has changed, then, 
I have in mind events quite external to Amer- 
ica. Wright wrote of this after Bandung and 
in White Man, Listen! Even the most pas- 
sionate racists are beginning to comprehend 
that the portion of the world that is not 
“white” is large and—despite its lack of atom 
bombs—formidable, and that much of it is 
not overfriendly, and with good reason. The 
racists behold the colossus of China across the 
Pacific, the as yet uncertain quantities of 
India and Africa and the Middle East, and 
they are sobered. And now, they also look 
south across the Caribbean and ponder the 
ferment of the Americas and realize with 
a shock that those miserable masses in the 
midst of potential plenty are mostly red and 
brown and black and decidedly non-Cauca- 
sian. The eyes of America are yanked open at 
last, and because of the outside pressures 
which forced them open there is excitement 
and a new kind of ambiguous hope stirring 
among American Negroes. I assume that 
James Baldwin is aware of all this and that 
he shares, in his own way, in the excitement 
and the hope. And because of it, he may need 
never run away again. 

Richard Wright was an American, a true 
“Native Son,” and his flight to Paris only 
underscored this fact. And though he was 
always alienated, he was an expatriate in name 
only. He had no alternative but to go into 
exile, for his very life and sanity depended on 
it. His going was a gesture of affirmation, 
testimony to his belief in the preciousness of 
human dignity and freedom. He loved Amer- 
ica for having preached these ideals even 
though they were not practiced. And he 
loved Americans. It may be difficult to under- 
stand how he could love them, but he did. 
He had only one time on earth, one life, and 
it was this time and this life against which 
they were aligned, and still he loved them. 
He bore in his soul the burden of their bar- 
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barism, and yet, in his intolerable anguish, he 
wanted to save them. Look—he said to Amer- 
icans over and over again—that which you 
destroy transcends the limits of the Negro’s 
humanity and tears at the foundation of the 
things you profess to treasure most. All hu- 
manity and all freedom are the ultimate tar- 
gets, the eventual losers. 

Richard Wright was an American, tug- 
ging at the conscience and the submerged 
sense of reason of America, and America 
should be proud to have produced him. Per- 
haps someday a more mature America will 
embrace her rejected native son. Perhaps that 
time will come. But now he is gone and will 
never know. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XV 


man of many words, but the words he did 
use were full of meanin’. Most Westerners 
had a fondness for paintin’ word pictures and 
sayin’ a great deal in a mighty few words. 


Adams does incorporate in his account of 
the cowhand many of his typical word pic- 
tures. But one wonders about the value of 
peppering the book quite so thickly with 
apostrophes for dropped g’s. Eventually, these 
tend to give the effect of a swarm of gnats 
that must be brushed away if the reader is to 
get at the very flavorsome things Adams has 
to offer. And the technique of consistent 
third-person vernacular writing is tricky. For 
the most part Adams has kept the feeling of 
the talk he has loved and studied so long; but 
here and there one becomes conscious that 
this is an experienced author writing like a 
cowboy; the style misses the unself-conscious 
ease of such other vernacular books as, for 
one example of three decades ago, Will 
James’s autobiography, Lone Cowboy. 


But whether or not the manner of writing 
is entirely successful, The Old-Time Cow- 
hand presents a full, truthful account of its 
subject. As Adams says in conclusion: 
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I’m not tryin’ to make a hero of the old- 
time cowhand, but I want to show you that 
he had some virtues too. Maybe I’ve waited 
too late, for they say it’s only after a man’s 
dead that folks dig up a heap of virtues to 
pin on him. As an old-timer myself, I’ve 
found his virtues were plenty numerous. 
Neither did I want to let you think, like some 
folks do, that he was a double-dyed villain 
with an everlastin’ thirst and a finger with 
the trigger itch. He had his faults, but in my 
opinion his virtues outweighed these, and I 
know for shore that we'll never see his like 
again on the American scene. 


IN 1848 the U.S. Army sent Seth Eastman, 
artist and Indian fighter, from Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota, to Texas to fight Comanches. On 
the way and during his tour of duty that 
year and the next, Captain Eastman filled a 
leather-bound pocket-sized sketchbook with 
scenes of the Lower Mississippi River and 
Texas. The sketchbook has found a perma- 
nent home at the Marion Koogler McNay 
Art Institute in San Antonio, to which it was 
presented by the Pearl Brewing Company. 
Now the University of Texas Press has pub- 
lished for the Institute a remarkably beautiful 
book of Eastman’s clear, minutely detailed 
pencil sketches, with an introduction by Lois 
Burkhalter describing the sketchbook, the 
accompanying journal, and the journey that 
produced them. 

From the first Texas sketch of pilot houses 
at the entrance of Matagorda Bay, the series 
forms an invaluable record of the exact look 
of Texas in 1848-49. Eastman loved to sketch 
trees and hills, and his post oaks, live oaks, 
mesquites, and rock formations make up 
landscapes as familiar in this century as in 
his. But he also sketched towns and individ- 
ual buildings with great care; and here the 
record is of things that have passed entirely 
or have been greatly altered. The condition 
of the Alamo, for example, is striking. When 
Eastman drew it, twelve years after the Rev- 
olution, it was a roofless, tumbledown ruin. 
(A little later, with a new roof, it was used 
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as a quartermaster’s depot by the army.) The 
sketches of Fredericksburg, which had been 
established just two years before Eastman’s 
visit there, record the earliest German archi- 
tecture in that unique town. Among these 
sketches is a priceless one of the octagonal 
Vereins-Kirche, which Eastman called the 
“Dutch church.” There is a sketch of a 
double cabin at Seguin, with a dog-run be- 
tween the two halves—a plan basic to native 
Texas architecture. Another shows Mission 
San José at San Antonio, with the original 
facade, carved doors, statuary, dome, and 
tower. 

Most historical “primary source material” 
remains in libraries or museums where it can 
be consulted by scholars, but where it can 
scarcely enter the consciousness of anyone 
not engaged in specific research. Here, how- 
ever, such a primary record has been made 
into a volume to rank with the loveliest of 
art books, a volume which can both bring to 
life the setting of an early moment in Texas 
history and give enjoyment 
beauty. 


through its 


A PHYSICALLY TINY contribution to South- 
west literature, delightful in both writing 
and presentation, is Act of Enchantment by 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Dean of the School 
of Library Service at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and Southwest book- 
man extraordinary. Originally an address to 
the Historical Society of New Mexico, Act 
of Enchantment was made into a book by 
Jack Rittenhouse at his Stagecoach Press in 
Houston. 

The “act” is of course that of reading—in 
this case the reading of southwestern books 
ranging from Zane Grey’s Tappan’s Burro to 
Haniel Long’s Interlinear to Cabeza de Vaca. 
Of the Interlinear Powell writes, “Let me 
say again what a major work I hold to be 
that little book . . . whose doctrine is that of 
the power locked within us all and which can 
be released only with the key of compassion.” 
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Another of Powell’s discerning judgments of 
a book which may too easily be overlooked is 
this: 


We are living now in a dramatic time of 
the liberation of atomic power and the voy- 
ages into space—a time in which New Mex- 
ico is central. The events at Los Alamos mark 
a great divide in our history. The invasion of 
my own university’s scientists to the Pajarito 
Plateau is another in the chronicle of New 
Mexican invasions beginning with Coronado. 
Its subtle and indirect historian, one who was 
there and who could see and sense and say, is 
the native New Mexican, Peggy Pond Church 
—and her two-part story of Edith Warner 
called “The House at Otowi Bridge,” first 
published in the New Mexico Quarterly, 
strikes me as a classic of our time. 


Speaking of the memoirs, published in the 
Kiva, of southwestern archeologist A. V. Kid- 
der, Powell refers to Kidder’s “enchanting 
prose,” of which he gives examples. Certainly 
the adjective applies to his own prose; and 
every instance of it, such as this little lec- 
ture-turned-book, should be sought out and 
treasured by lovers of the Southwest. Act of 
Enchantment may not be too easy to secure, 
however, since it was issued in a limited edi- 
tion in wrappers for members of the Histori- 
cal Society of New Mexico, and then in a 
hardbound edition limited to 300 copies. 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY scoTT’s collection of es- 
says on places, people, and writings, Exiles 
and Fabrications, belongs in this chronicle of 
Southwest books by virtue of the author’s 
residence in Santa Fe and because its con- 
cluding chapter, “A Calendar of Santa Fe,” 
provides yet another personal, intimate view 
of New Mexico. Lawrence Clark Powell is a 
Californian; Winfield Townley Scott is a 
New Englander. Their images of New Mex- 
ico are as different as their backgrounds, and 
both contribute—along with all the others 
who have been able to “see and sense and say” 
—to the sort of almost four-dimensional 
composite picture, seen at the same time from 
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many angles and in many perspectives, which 
alone can begin to show the truth of that 
bewildering part of America. In sketches 
keyed to the months of a year, Scott tells 
how Santa Fe and the country around it 
seem to him. For example, in the “June” 
section is included his reaction to New Mex- 
ico cemeteries, which illustrates both his way 
of seeing and sensing and his way of saying 
what he has seen: 


I disapprove of cemeteries and I like them. 
I believe they are sentimental and unnecessary 
and I should hate to be without them. Of 
course I am thinking in terms—or rather, 
feeling in terms—which I am used to, that 
is in terms of New England; of tree-shaded 
peace or even, for it has its charm, the hot 
and deep-grassed neglect of the oldest of 
God’s acres. There is in Santa Fe an Anglo 
attempt to reproduce the grassed and shaded 
cemetery, and at Taos, in the little cemetery 
where Kit Carson is buried, there is a natu- 
rally wooded area which is pleasant. But most 
of the cemeteries out here are ghastly. 

Indian graves you scldom see, for Indian 
burial is almost always a secret obliteration. 
It is the Spanish-American graveyards that 
have so depressed me. They are topsy-turvy 
with crazy crosses, names fading, artificial 
flowers faded, and all a weedy desolation. 
Nothing is tended, nothing there is meant to 
last. It is this landscape again: a man hardly 
makes a gesture—he knows it would be such 
a foolish gesture—to defy it. 


This passage should be balanced, however, 
by the October picture of the Arroyo Hondo, 
where Scott saw “dandelions, a yellow cinque- 
foil I cannot name, the sculptured mullein, 
chamisa, cactus with its yellow budlike 
growths, and even yellow butterflies and 
olive-yellow birds,” making up a land that 
“repeats its gold everywhere”; or the 
“leagues of light already on the western 
land” just before a December sunrise over 
the Sangre de Cristos. Uneasy with the harsh 
aridity of New Mexico as a New Englander 
must inevitably be, Scott hopes for a poet 
of this land: “As always, for us fully to re- 
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alize it, the flesh of the earth must be made 
word.” 


Margaret L. Hartley 


GRINGOS AND TEUFEL’S DRECK 
Singers and Storytellers 


EDITED BY MODY C. BOATRIGHT, WILSON M. 
HUDSON, AND ALLEN MAXWELL 


Publications of the Texas Folklore Society 
Number XXX 


Southern Methodist University Press, 
Dallas $5.00 


IT Is most appropriate, in many ways, that 
Singers and Storytellers opens with J. Frank 
Dobie, the finest collector and teller of folk 
tales alive today. His article, entitled “Story- 
tellers I Have Known,” tells of the birth of 
his interest in storytelling as he sat listening 
with boyish enthusiasm to the panther yarns 
of a stranger who stopped for the night at 
the Dobie ranch. His memory plays over 
many experiences and many colorful and 
memorable narrators of folk tales encoun- 
tered during his long period of collecting: 
Ismael, full-blooded Indian of Mexico, to 
Dobie the most picturesque of all tale 
weavers; Roy Bedichek, the best civilized 
narrator he ever knew; John A. Lomax, 
Walter Webb, Carl Sandburg, Chaucer, 
Herodotus—one of the best storytellers of all 
ages! Mr. Dobie sums up the experience and 
wisdom of a lifetime in these words: 


Storytellers, storytellers. They string out in 
my memory like a long, long recua of pack 
mules, each of a different brand, different 
color, and different disposition, twisting 
through the mountains, going down in the 
canyons, climbing up over the cumbres, trail- 
ing across plains of fine grass to an unreach- 
able beyond. Compared with the ideals of 
slickness, noise, and religiosity, they seem al- 
most mythological characters but they were 
more real than facts, all of them belonging 
to times when folks had to amuse themselves, 
before machines to furnish amusement had 


been invented. 
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If the great maestros of the art have nearly 
all gone to other realms—where they will be 
enthusiastically welcomed, whatever the tem- 
perature—we are happy to learn that young 
people, even college girls like Gayle Coe, are 
carrying on with the well-known yarns, such 
as those of the Lost Nigger Mine. The Mexi- 
can flavor appears typically in Humberto 
Garza’s stories of owl-bewitchment and in 
Miriam Hiester’s fascinating “Tales of the 
Paisanos.” Among the latter is a delightful 
one for the kids, Tia Cucaracha’s wedding 
with the Rat, as well as the amusingly naive 
complaint made by Don Epitacio that the 
angels were stealing his prize corn, and the 
widespread apologue of Pepe, who by magic 
power kept Death up a tree so long that life 
became an unbearable misery for the ancient 
man. Variety is added to this category by 
several ghost stories, yarns from the ranch, 
and big windies from East Texas timber 
camps. 

John Anderson introduces the first of the 
picturesque characters by an account given 
by his father of Belle Starr’s interrupting her 
biscuit-making to teach her gang a lesson in 
shooting. Eleanor Bond adds a picture of a 
wild and eccentric Irish lad on the Box T 
Ranch, and Alva Stephens rounds out the list 
with tape recordings of Stuart Killough tell- 
ing of two fighting frontier preachers, An- 
drew Jackson Potter and Lorenzo Dow. 

Early times and customs are especially well 
represented, in both variety and interest. 
Richard King re-creates the boom days of 
Thurber, once popular coal-mining town of 
Erath County. The bountiful wedding and 
funeral feasts of the Italian and Polish miners 
are difficult for modern calorie-counting folk 
to conceive. Mr. King also recounts a more 
typically western pastime—the badger fight. 
The fight is built up to a high pitch of realis- 
tic and dramatic tension, only to fall lament- 
ably short of adequate effect when the excited 
special guest pulls from under the barrel what 
our author feebly calls “an ordinary house- 
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hold article”! Why, that could be a frying 
pan or an egg-beater! How could the eager 
but innocent reader be expected to know that 
the “household article” was always a cham- 
ber-pot—thunder-mug—and was _ properly 
half-filled with beer. The manful yanking of 
the pot, of course, drenched the mortified 
victim and added greatly to the hilarity of 
the perpetrators of the joke. 

William Hardin tells several anecdotes of 
folk who once lived at Cold Springs, up Owl 
Creek, near Leon Springs, and Joseph McCul- 
len offers amusing yarns of North Carolina 
people who developed their social and spirit- 
ual life in what they called Persimmon Col- 
lege. Much closer home, in time as well as 
geography, is A. L. Miles’s authoritative lore 
of hunting dogs and men—presumably in 
order of importance! The large and signifi- 
cant Germanic element in Texas is repre- 
sented very ably and interestingly by the old- 
country tales told by Carolyn Mankin and by 
the genuinely folkish remedies described by 
George Nielson: Blitz Ol (Lightning Oil), 
Lebenswecker (Life Teufel’s 
Dreck (excellent term for asafetida, if you 
know German). 

Singers and Storytellers includes an unus- 
ually interesting and challenging group of 
articles by scholars in the field of folklore. 
We know, of course, that Frank Dobie has 
long been given to running down the peda- 
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gogical, the learned approach to folklore; we 
have heard of his preferring sheepherders to 
Ph.D.’s. Yet the very vitality of folkiore it- 
self, and the unshakable hold it has deep in 
the roots of humanity, account for and justi- 
fy the persistent interest the scholars, the phi- 
losophers have in folklore. Granted, they do 
not always come up with what some of us 
would consider valuable, any more than Frank 
Dobie’s pals always find buried treasure. But 
they are digging over a motherlode of great 
value, and they surely can be given credit for 
genuine contributions to our knowledge, even 
our love of folklore. Mr. Dobie has prospect- 
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ed for years in this area, and he has derived 
pleasure and wisdom from his findings. May 
the scholars not be allowed to stake their 
own claims over this vein of human lore, use 
their own tools, follow their own methods? 

As we read the current number of the 
“Publications,” we may be happy that our 
editors seem to share such sentiments. Mac- 
Edward Leach, as a matter of fact, argues for 
less emphasis on cultural anthropology among 
the students of the folk ballad and more at- 
tention to its intrinsic worth. He insists on 
its having not absence of art but a different 
kind of art. He continues with an outline 
plan for such a study and points out five 
common qualities of all traditional folk cul- 
ture. Folk songs continue as the focal point 
of attention in Vicente Mendoza’s discussion 
of forms of the Mexican Cancién, in Américo 
Paredes’ study of ballads and history, and in 
James Lee’s tracing of some Texas folk songs 
in Arkansas. Mr. Paredes maintains convinc- 
ingly that, while folklore frequently makes a 
wreck of history, the historian may find 
otherwise hidden truth in the traditional 
songs of the folk, though he must be guided 
by some knowledge of common motifs. In 
another phase of scholarship, Robert Byington 
has done an interesting and valuable codifica- 
tion of the elements of the Frontier Hero— 
that ever-present character of story and 
screen who never was. Two other brief pieces, 
by Robert Fuson and Paredes, throw what 
should be authoritative light on the word 
gringo and a few other similar terms. 

A final grouping of articles includes those 
of miscellaneous themes, though not lesser 
interest. George Hendricks once again lets 
his fertile imagination play over a single folk 
theme: looking back. Haldeen Braddy gives 
a detailed account of the lore, folkish and 
practical, of cock-fighting. The imaginative 
sayings and practices peculiar to a single fam- 
ily are well told by Kim Garrett, as are re- 
ports by Grace Wellborn of the uncanny and 
infallible power of Uncle Dan to charm away 
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warts. Hermes Nye’s humorous anecdotes of 
lawyers are a logical introduction to Mody 
Boatright’s perceptive treatment of that 
great modern trickster (a type quite wide- 
spread in folklore)—the oil promoter. Mr. 
Boatright reviews some of the famous ex- 
amples of wholesale bilking of gullible inves- 
tors, cites many advertisements that were 
used in these schemes, and quotes an estimate 
that up to 1947 an incredible $102,000,000,- 
000 had been invested in oil, for a return of 
only $61,000,000,000. Surely hearsay, rumor, 
legend, folklore must have played a large part 
in the fantastic success of these modern trick- 
sters! 

This review has certainly by now con- 
vinced the reader that here is God’s plenty of 
folklore, raw and processed. Here are tales of 
ghosts, supernatural animals, lost treasure, 
superhuman beings. Here are strange, eccen- 
tric, often dangerous characters of the fron- 
tier. Here are our ancestors—of various 
blood-strains and temperaments—indulging 
in their quaint, colorful, amusing ways. Here 
are learned insights into and comments on the 
lore of humanity which may help us under- 
stand our own peculiar, fanciful, illogical, 
laughable selves. Singers and Storytellers could 
well become a classic of its sort. 


John Lee Brooks 


IS CHRISTIANITY OBSOLESCENT? 


The Death of God: 
The Culture of Our Post-Christian Era 


BY GABRIEL VAHANIAN 
George Braziller, New York $5.00 


THE SUBJECT MATTER of Gabriel Vahanian’s 
The Death of God is so important that its 
occasional lapses in style and argument can 
be forgiven. It does not make its appeal 
quickly or easily, but to the reader who brings 
to it a concern for the plight of our society 
and for the fate of Christianity by which 
that society stands or falls it will yield much 
of value. 
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The extended preface by Paul Ramsey of 
Princeton is a minority report on Gabriel 
Vahanian’s negative conclusions which may 
not grace a professor of religion and a pro- 
fessing Christian. Those who realize that in 
university departments of religion and theo- 
logical seminaries scholarship and intellectual 
ability often weaken man’s faith will show 
no surprise at Vahanian’s analysis of the pres- 
ent state of Christianity. The currents of this 
debate between introducer and author, older 
man and younger, believer and doubter, add 
to the interest of the book. 

Of first importance is the distinction drawn 
between the anti-Christian period which 
reached its peak in Nietzsche’s work and the 
post-Christian period of today. Vahanian re- 
fers to the writings of Toynbee and C. S. 
Lewis which ushered in the post-Christian 
concept, but neglects to mention Lewis’ 
qualification that there may be a finer quality 
of faith among the few remaining committed 
Christians than existed when Christianity was 
dominant. As evidence of the continuing 
erosion of belief, Toynbee, who was casti- 
gated by the reviewers in 1950 for being “a 
Christian faithful man” hopeful that the 
Christian virtues might ultimately eliminate 
war from the affairs of men, now in his latest 
volume, Reconsiderations, calls himself an 
“ex-Christian.” 

There is no question about the post-Chris- 
tian character of the present time. The ques- 
tions now are how Christianity reached its 
present pass and what if any future it may 
have. The core of Vahanian’s analysis is con- 
cerned with the disintegration of the church 
during the recent past. His attempt is to un- 
derstand by what mistakes and misjudgments 
the church allowed the new concepts of man 
and his destiny that came into prominence 
beginning with the seventeenth century to 
win the allegiance of the West, and to bring 
to light the causes of what Ramsey calls a 
“breakdown of tradition that is without 
parallel.” Vahanian does not offer the reader 
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an ordered analysis of these crucial centuries, 
but forces him to dig for whatever insights 
are presented. 

The source of confusion in Vahanian’s 
thinking is his inability to decide whether 
the church has been too worldly or too other- 
worldly. On one hand he declares: “For the 
sake of the world, it [Christianity] lost its 
soul.” On the other he points out that Chris- 
tianity has tended to disregard the problem 
of how to be a man “for the sake of a super- 
natural concern which is deleterious to hu- 
man existence here on earth.” Thus he is able 
to criticize the church both for its lack of 
faith and for its lack of works at one and 
the same time. He makes a good case for both 
criticisms, and tries to escape from his dilem- 
ma by claiming that Christianity has been 
defeated first on one count and then on the 
other many times since the Reformation, 
“now by trying to recognize the contempor- 
aneous conjuncture of religious and cultural 
realities, now by flagrantly refusing to recog- 
nize it.” 

If it is to survive at all, Vahanian argues, 
Christianity must speak to men in terms of 
their present world. This may be what Toyn- 
bee is trying to do when he gives up the 
Christian terminology he used a few years 
ago and openly labels himself an ex-Christian 
in the hope of getting his religious message 
across by indirection or osmosis. Unless the 
truth of the gospel is independent of the now 
irrelevant mythological conceptions of the 
Bible, Vahanian continues, any attempt to 
preach the risen Christ is like trying to send 
a man to the moon still believing heaven is 
up above and hell down below. But his re- 
luctance to discuss the atomic bomb as the 
great focus of the spiritual and moral prob- 
lems facing our society shows he can only 
pose the question of how Christianity should 
speak to modern man. 

It becomes clear that Vahanian is incapable 
of considering the future of the Christian 
church because he is convinced it has none, 
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that it is already a dead hope, not a dying 
one. Not content with Kierkegaard’s state- 
ment that the greater a man’s knowledge and 
culture the more difficult for him to become 
a Christian, Vahanian goes a step farther. 
“This age,” he says, “is post-Christian cul- 
turally in that man cannot even become a 
Christian.” Speaking of Beckett’s Waiting 
for Godot, he says the texts of the Bible have 
no contemporary meaning for Gogo and pre- 
sumably none for modern man. And in dis- 
cussing the work of Bernanos he adds that 
Christianity is responsible for God’s absence 
from the structure of Western culture, and 
that one must rebel against Christianity 
either to believe in God or to save Western 
culture from progressive decay. His con- 
clusion is: “It [Christianity] seems to have 
fulfilled its role and reached the point of 
obsolescence.” 

But if the reader looks beyond Vahanian’s 
prejudice in favor of culture as against Chris- 
tianity, reflected in his quotation from Marx 
—“It is easy to become a saint if one does 
not want to be a man”—and from Bernanos 
—“What’s wrong with the clergy?—Not 
much, except that they have secularized us” 
—this book contains profound insights on the 
struggle between church and cultural institu- 
tions. They do not stand out from the text, 
but are the rewards of careful reading and re- 
main in the mind to illuminate this important 
discussion. A few examples will show their 
character. “The Rights of Man disestablished 
God’s redemptive covenant, democracy evict- 
ed the communion of saints, and the attri- 
butes of God were now conceived as simply 
the highest predicates of man...” And again: 
“The Christ-figure is but another devaluation 
of Christianity,” a result of the modern proc- 
ess of leveling down where Christ, the unique, 
“becomes a mere mask, suitable to any man.” 
A further example is contained in the com- 
ment that scientific agnosticism is a natural 
child of Christianity, and “the thinly veiled 
dogmatism of the devotees of science is but 
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a repercussion of the intransigeance of 
Christianity in scientific matters.” 

The great proposition of this book is that 
the inauguration of a post-Christian society 
is primarily the result of the delinquency of 
Christianity. There is enough truth in the 
argument to warrant a far more lucid and 
carefully prepared brief than Vahanian pre- 
sents. There is need for further elaboration of 
the thesis that in bowing to the secular proc- 
ess Christianity was killing Western culture 
and Western culture was killing Christianity, 
or in Unamuno’s phrase they were commit- 
ting twin suicide. Serious exploration should 
be given to the question whether Christianity 
engendered the monster of materialistic prag- 
matism that is now devouring it, and if so 
what was the course of this engendering. But 
for the elaboration and exploration a more 
exact historian and a more disciplined think- 
er than Vahanian has so far proved himself 
will be required. He charges that Christianity 
is responsible for God’s absence from the in- 
stitutions of Western culture, but he has not 
provided a satisfying analysis of how and why 
this has come about or a reasoned proof that 
the charge is true. Perhaps he will address 
himself more precisely to the problem in a 


later book. 
Albert Fowler 


ON AMERICAN FICTION 
The Dungeon of the Heart 


BY EDWIN T. BOWDEN 
Macmillan, New York $3.75 


Form and Fable in American Fiction 
BY DANIEL G. HOFFMAN 


Oxford University Press, New York $7.00 


FROM THE RANKS of college professors come 
two new books on American fiction: Edwin 
T. Bowden of the University of Texas has 
produced a relatively brief study of human 
isolation in the novel, The Dungeon of the 
Heart; and Daniel G. Hoffman of Swarth- 
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more College has written Form and Fable in 
American Fiction to explain his interpreta- 
tion of selected nineteenth-century writers. 
While the two professors have covered some- 
what the same materials, they have approach- 
ed their subjects from quite different view- 
points, and their books reveal contrasting 
critical methods. 

In his presentation of the theme of human 
isolation, Professor Bowden has considered 
both the character who seeks isolation and the 
one who fights against loneliness and tries to 
establish some satisfactory relationship with 
other human beings. Coming close to the 
familiar frontier thesis, the author has dis- 
cussed those factors in American history 
which have produced the feeling of isolation. 
In order to approve of the thesis the reader 
will have to accept the writer’s basic premise 
“that literature cannot be divorced from the 
real life that it reflects and represents.” Ad- 
herents of certain schools of criticism will 
find it difficult to agree with Bowden’s con- 
tention that “to know something of Ameri- 
can life is a necessary prerequisite to under- 
standing the American novel.” 

Whether one endorses the thesis or not, the 
twelve outstanding novels chosen by Bowden 
for his study make an interesting list: The 
Deerslayer, Huckleberry Finn, My Antonia, 
The Catcher in the Rye, Look Homeward, 
Angel, The Scarlet Letter, The Portrait of a 
Lady, The Rise of Silas Lapham, Winesburg, 
Ohio, Light in August, The Grapes of Wrath, 
and Moby Dick. Undoubtedly every student 
of American literature would select a differ- 
ent list for the same purpose, but the author 
has offered these as neither the “twelve great- 
est” nor the only illustrations of his theme. 
A disturbing factor, however, is the rather 
distinct feeling that Professor Bowden de- 
veloped his central idea and then selected his 


novels to substantiate his point of view. 
The Dungeon of the Heart is short, but 
even then it is repetitious. Perhaps a long 


essay would have served the purpose in better 
fashion. 

Whereas Bowden hit upon a single idea and 
ranged through the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries to illustrate his point, Professor 
Hoffman has concentrated on early American 
writers—Irving, Hawthorne, Melville, and 
Mark Twain—and has studied in detail their 
reliance upon “allegory, Gothicism, didactic 
and religious writings, travel literature, and 
the traditions of folklore, popular culture, 
and mythology.” Although that is a large 
order, the author has covered the field ade- 
quately and has presented leading secondary 
views to supplement his own. Unfortunately, 
though, the distinction between the ideas of 
other critics and those of Hoffman is not de- 
fined clearly. 

Did the nineteenth-century fiction writers 
produce novels or romances? Hoffman con- 
tends that their works are more properly 
called romances and that the form of their 
writings resulted from their choice of fable 
and folk materials. In his discussion of “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow” the author pre- 
sents the strongest and clearest case for his 
idea. He is not as lucid, however, in his an- 
alyses of the other works, and this reviewer 
finds the interpretation of Hawthorne’s fine 
story “Young Goodman Brown” utterly fan- 
tastic. 

Professor Hoffman’s style is not always 
clear; in fact, in several instances his writ- 
ings comes close to critical jargon. The read- 
er soon reaches the stage of being able to 
anticipate the appearance of the term “meta- 
phoric” in the next sentence. 

These two books are interesting and to 
some degree provocative studies of American 
fiction; yet neither one offers any really new 
critical judgment of that field of American 
letters. The reasonably well-read student will 
realize that he has encountered closely similar 
interpretations elsewhere. 


Glen M. Rodgers 
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A SETH EASTMAN SKETCHBOOK 


ETH EASTMAN, a sensitive and gifted artist with the United States Army, 

in 1848 and 1849 made a journey down the Mississippi and through Texas, 
recording the scenes which caught his eye in 136 incredibly delicate pencil draw- 
ings on the pages of a leather-bound sketchbook. 

Eastman’s charming, unbelievably detailed sketches are beautifully reproduced 
in this facsimile edition. They depict dozens of scenes on the Mississippi—including 
the cities of Natchez, Vicksburg, and New Orleans—and provide the finest visual 
record of early Texas—Matagorda Bay, Seguin, San Antonio, the Hill Country, 
and the new German town of Fredericksburg. Lois Burkhalter has provided an 
appropriate introduction. 

Publication of this book is an important event for those who love the country 
through which Seth Eastman traveled and for those who cherish fine art books. It 
is the first in a series of books sponsored by the Marion Koogler McNay Art In- 
stitute of San Antonio, to which the original sketchbook was recently presented by 
its former owners, the Pearl Brewery. 


96 pages 8% XI1linches $7.50 


Published for the MARION Koociter McNay Art INstiruTte, San Antonio 
hy the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, Austin 
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